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WHITE-THROATED SWIFTS AT CAPISTRANO 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


HE only swifts we had seen during a month’s field work in California had 


been in the San Jacinto Mountains where, as usual, the birds were circling 

among high cliffs; but when, toward the middle of July we reached Capis- 
trano, in passing the ruins of the famous mission to which our eyes turned invol- 
untarily, our steps were arrested and we exclaimed in amazement, for circling 
about over the interesting old walls, mixed in among a large flock of eave swallows 
were a few White-throated Swifts (Aeronautes melanoleucus). ‘Tho few they 
were easily picked out from the nondescript swallows by their clean-cut cross-bow 
forms patched with white. 

Their wild, shrieked-out notes recalled canyons walled with rock in the depths 
of the mountains and we marvelled that the birds should stop even in passing at 
such a place as this. For altho the mission is a ruin, part of it is still in use and 
the old green mission bells still clang loudly when the priest comes; moreover, 
while surrounded by a sleepy Mexican village the mission stands on the automobile 
highway between Los Angeles and San Diego over which whizzing touring cars 
toot at all hours, and still worse, twenty rods away the Santa Fe trains whistle and 
puff and rumble over their tracks. As we watched the Eave Swallows ( Petrochel- 
idon lunifrons) whose nests line many of the mission arches we wondered if the 
presence of their large colony had not given encouragement to the swifts, 
had not made it easier for this little band of cliff dwellers to decide to take up 
their abode among men. 

That they had taken up their abode in the Mission of course remained to be 
proved, but the old ruin suddenly took on new interest—tell it, or not, to the 
archeologist—and was explored with one eye to the dim historic past and one eye 
to the vivid, living, ornithological present. To think of having White-throated 
Swifts in a du¢/ding—even a ruined one—where you could watch them close at 
hand! ‘The nearest approach my lucky star had previously. vouchsafed had been 
at the foot of the sandstone cliffs of Acoma where, high overhead, belittled black 
figures had been seen squeezing into cracks in the rock. 
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In looking for the birds’ nests we followed down the long colonnades whose 
beautiful arches with their deep shadows attract the phctcgraphers and whose 
richly tinted old walls afford subjects to rouse the enthusiasm of colorists, but they 
revealed no ornithological treasures, and a dusky old deserted chapel that was en- 
tered proved only the home of the barn owl seen when mousing for her «squealing 
young at bat-hunting time. As she flew from her attic—an ancient choir loft?— 
and flapped out thru a window into the ungrateful light of day we passed on, to 
enter at last the main old chapel whose bell tower had fallen in during the -earth- 
quake of 1812. 

As it was now open to the sky it was a good place to watch from, and seated 
on a block of the fallen wall I looked up at the swifts circling around among the 





CHAPEL AT CAPISTRANO WITH EAVE SWALLOWS’ NESTS UNDER ARCHES, AND 
WHITE-THROATED SWIFTS’ NEST AT END OF SIDE ARCH 
(Site Marked by Circle) 


eave swallows, at one time seeing a buzzard’s big dark figure above the rest. The 
swifts darted around thru the sky at such lightning speed it was hard to keep track 
of individuals,but ten were finally told off, in sight at one time. 

When they were circling about, their notes had the metallic vibrant quality and 
the delightful tang peculiar to them, but when they set to on rapidly vibrating 
wings to chase after each other they gave a common swift-like twitter. 

At their slowest it was hard to tell just what they did with their wings except 
when they set them for soaring, but once both wings seemed held high above the 
body for a moment, and in rapid running the two appeared to be used alternately 
as those of the common swift seem to be at times. 
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While I sat watching the birds up in the sky suddenly down between the roof- 
less walls a swift came dashing toward me to turn with a loud call and disappear 
up an earthquake crack at the end of astone arch only a few yards away. The 
loud sibilant voices of clamorous young told what happened next. On coming out 
the old bird apparently discovered that she was watched, and it was some time be- 
fore she came again. When she did, she came silently but flew bravely straight 
to the nest. The cries of hungry young being fed just out of sight in wings of the 
chapel—sacristies—led to the discovery of three other nests or, strictly speaking, 
occupied earthquake cracks. 

The nest behind the end of the stone arch was the only one seen and this—as 
it was ten feet from the ground 
—only by climbing and peer- 
ing up thecrack. ‘Thecrack, 
as seen in the photograph, 
was behind the capitol of the 
pilaster on which one end of 
the arch rested, the capitol 
having been jarred away from 
the wall by an earthquake— 
doubtless that of 1812. About 
ten inches up this crack the 
nest could be seen tightly 
wedged in between walls less 
than two inches apart. As 
well as could be seen without 
destroying the nest, it was 
made of bark, feathers, grass, 
and wool. 

The entrance to one of the 
other nests was a small square 
hole at the lower end of an ir- 
regular earthquake crack that 
began at the top and ran down 
to about fifteen feet of the 
ground, and was discovered 
by. seeing the old bird fly 
swiftly across to the wall, 
linger a second before the hole 
and then disappear inside. ENTRANCE TO SWIFTS’ NEST AT END OF ARCH 
The weaker voices of the (Marked by Circle) 
young at this nest argued that 
they were not so old as those at the end of the arch. 

The two other nests were in chinks between stones of the cornice, about thirty 
feet from the ground. At one of these the white front of the old bird was strik- 
ingly in evidence as it squeezed out from the nest. 

The old swifts quickly got used to spectators and tho coming and going 
silently, darted by at close range. As they approached, the snowy whiteness of 
the throat and breast, apparently tapering to a V, held the eye, and as they went 
by, the white rump patches seemed almost as striking a mark. One of the high 
cornice birds once passed out with a downward swoop so close to my ear it seemed 
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to roar by. A black cat that walked into the chapel was surprised by a similar— 
passage of arms? 

The cat might well have been attracted to the old ruin as a hunting ground, 
and had the swifts wanted other avian associates they would not have lacked for 
them. For besides the eave swallows whose nests lined some of the arches of the 
chapel, there were many visitors. Barn owl pellets strewed the chancel floor show- 
ing that the occupants of the loft beyond frequently stopped in passing. Hum- 
ming-birds whizzed in to feed from the long yellow tubes of the tobacco tree 
standing at the foot of the chancel, and brown chippies hopped about as if realizing 
that their presence was needed to complete any California assemblage. A harsh- 
voiced kingbird and a gentle black phoebe were seen perching on top of a roofless 
wall, while a mocker, as usual wholly unconscious of his flippancy lit airily'on the 
cross of the restored chapel. 

But while enjoying the feathered visitors who seemed so much at home about 
the ruin, I had not learned the last word concerning the residents. The nests of 
eight of the ten swifts actually counted had been placed, but there remained at 


least one pair of birds still to be located, and the colony might well have numbered. 


more than ten. The best places on the inside walls had been examined but the 
high outside walls of the chapel in whose chinks tobacco trees had taken root at 
various levels afforded abundant nesting sites, and before leaving I made a hur- 
ried examination of them, forcing a way thru the high thicket’ of brown cockle 
burs at their base. 

A house wren whose brood was in the weeds below was overhead hopping 
jauntily along a row of eave swallow nests decorating a cornice, and glimpses were 
had of visiting artists at work in picturesque corners, but the swifts were little in 
evidence that morning, perhaps because the priest had come to the village—called 
to administer the Last Sacrament to a dying Mexican—and there had been a great 
ringing of bells and early mass at the little chapel a stone’s throw from the swifts’ 
part of the old Mission. 

Whatever the reason, the only members of the colony seen were on the wing. 
But they were worth wading thru cockle burs to see. They were on the way to 
the chapel nests but instead of flying straight to them, to my surprise, circled com- 
pletely around the outside walls of the chapel before entering) Apparently they 
had come at such a high rate of speed that it was easier to slow down gradually 
and to fly inonacurve. It was interesting and characteristic, for tho the swifts 
when flying more slowly sometimes change direction with a jerk, when going fast 
they generally circle in large curves. 

Tho convinced that there were probably more nests to be found in the outside 
walls if I could but watch long enough, trains do not change schedules for lagging 
ornithologists, and my time was up. ‘Turning away from the Mission absorbed in 
thoughts of the present I was startled by the vision of a tall Franciscan in long 
gown and Friar’s hood, crossing to the chapel—like a ghost from Capistrano’s his- 
toric past. Even then, however, while pausing to look back upon the wonderful 
old ruin with its arched chapels and beautiful colonnades, my chief regret was that 
I must leave without further study this home of the White-throated Swifts. 

Washington, D. C. 
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FROM BOULDER TO THE SEA 
By MILTON S. RAY 


With Photos By OLUF J. HEINEMANN 


HAVE traveled with pack, afoot and on horses, with team and wagon and 

even in an automobile; but the most care-free trip I have ever taken was in 

May of the present year (1907) when Heinemann and I set forth from Boulder 
Creek carrying practically nothing except a film-pack camera and some tools of 
taxidermy. For board and lodging we trusted to the usual hospitality of Cali- 
fornians, altho we had for emergency a few Italian biscuits called ‘‘galletta’’. which 
while little known are a positive boon to the camper. 

What impressed us most as we walked along that grand mountain road, built 
by the State, which leads to the Big Basin, was the devastation of the timber. 
Lumber mills were cutting everything in the tree line, ‘‘as long,’’ as one of the 
hands stated, ‘‘as would make a three by four,’’ while the shingle makers bringing 
up in the rear and utilizing the stumps, left only a brush-covered waste in their 
wake. Boulder itself no longer possesses any of the magnificent groves it did in 
the past and in time it seems the Big Basin Reserve will be all of the great woods 
that will remain. 

On starting, in a weed patch, on the ground, we came upon a nest of a typical 
bird of the region, the Point Pinos Junco (Junco hyemalis pinosus), with four 
large young. But this find was soon forgotten when we discovered on the head- 
waters of Boulder Creek the most beautiful nest of the American Water Ouzel 
(Cinclus mexicanus) that it has ever been my good fortune to locate. A _ great 
ball of rich green moss placed against a mossy bank, overhung with leaves and just 
above a miniature waterfall, it made so perfect a picture that it seemed wnreal. 
The stream is not deep, the water cold, nor the current swift, when one has a 
nest like this to photograph. After the tripod was placed in two positions in the 
water and the views were taken, the nest was reached and fonnd to be just com- 
pleted. The owners who flew back and forth lit so close at times that we were 
almost tempted to try a film or so on them. On returning to the road and meeting 
a band of bare-footed urchins 1 feared for the safety of the pretty little nest by the 
waterway for there are many still who disregard the ukase of Vogelsang. 

A\tho we rambled along with a jazy, careless stride and stopped and inspected 
everything worthy of notice we finally crossed, however, the ridge which walls the 
California State Redwood Park, better known as the Big Basin, on the east. ‘The 
recent forest fire while it swept over a large area luckily did not destroy much 
State timber. On the edge of this burnt section [ saw about fifty yards away two 
birds running thru the brush that appeared very much like grouse. 1 ran forward, 
but with a sudden whir of wings, also grouse-like, the birds took flight and dis- 
appeared in the thick forest. I have seen grouse in the high Sierras and in Men- 
docino County, which is a type of country very similar to this; still I hesitate to 
record the bird for Santa Cruz County on this evidence alone, but feel confident 
future workers wil] verify it. 

At the Governor’s Camp, as the settlement is called, in the heart of the Park, 
we spent the close of day, the night and some hours in’ the morning. ‘This point 
lies twelve miles from Boulder Creek at an elevatiou of 1002 feet. Here in the 
clearings we met with bands of Santa Cruz Chickadees (Parus rufescens barlow?), 
a few California Quail (Lophortyx californicus californicus), and Western Blue- 
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birds (.Sialia mexicana occidentalis). ‘The only songster much in evidence was 
an occasional Black-headed Grosbeak (Zamelodia melanocephala capitalis) which 
trilled from some lofty perch in the redwoods. We found the Coast Jay (Cyano- 
citta stelleri carbonacea), however, to be the commonest bird thruout the entire 
region. 

After rambling among the greater trees about the camp the highest of which 
rises 290 feet, we struck out for the Blazed Trail hoping in the usual course of 
events to reach some habitation by nightfall. The sky was cloudy and became 
more so as we went coastward, but even on clear days but little sunlight filters thru 
this great maze of trees. The ground is a damp spongy mass of decayed vegeta- 

tion on which the footfall is 
noiseless. The wind in the 
tree tops, like the roar of 
some far distant surf, the 
splashing of a stream as it 
swings along and an occas- 
ional bird call is all that 
breaks the stillness of these 
majestic but gloomy solitudes. 
We left the Blazed Trail for a 
branch that led us to the 
waterfall of Berry Creek which 
tumbles in a _ delightful 
fashion, with foam and spray, 
for seventy feet down a moss- 
grown bank. It was here at 
the foot of this fall, amid the 
roar and flying mist, placed 
like a wedge in the crevice 
between two giant boulders, 
that we found our second nest 
of the Ouzel. It was in a 
position which made it almost 
impossible to photograph. 
This nest like the first was 
but newly completed. The 
birds in this case were very 
wild compared to the previ- 
ous pair. 

Now, while I believe I 
fully appreciate the scenic 
beauty of waterfalls, still I must acknowledge I was not altogether anxious after 
seeing the Berry Creek Fall, to plunge into a trail-less forest for several miles to 
view an upper fall simply because it fell four feet further and ‘some claimed made 
a prettier picture. But to that enthusiastic photographer, Heinemann, this was a 
challenge that could not go unanswered. We had been told that by following the 
stream and turning at certain points that the trip was an easy one, in fact we were 
informed several young ladies had reached the upper falls the previous year. After 
crawling on hands and knees thru brushy thickets, winding gingerly thru nettle 
patches, clinging and treading along mossy banks and lastly forced to wade the 
icy waters of the turbulent stream we finally came to realize that we had taken the 
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wrong fork. The banks of the stream had now become so precipitous that we were 
compelled to make our way thru the heavy undergrowth and over the countless 
logs of fallen trees. It was at this point we came on a nest prettily tucked in a 
natural cavity in the bark of a giant redwood. It proved to be that of a 
Western Flycatcher (Hmpidonax dificilis) and was made of moss and bark strips 
and decorated with lichens and spider webs. ‘The nest contained four young about 
one-third grown. While adjusting the camera the parents flitted nervously from 





WATER OUZEL’S NEST (UPPER LEFT-HAND CORNER) ON HEAD-WATERS OF 
BOULDER CREEK 


branch to branch, uttering a feeble call note. But we soon left them and their tiny 
home in peace; for about this time we had troubles of our own. Having nearly 
lost the camera on one occasion we did not favor retracing our steps, so after some 
deliberation decided to journey straight over the hillside to the west. At least we 
thought it west, but the day was very cloudy and we lost our bearings; for after 
plodding along several hours we crossed a trail which showed we were heading for 
the east. An hour’s walk on this trail brought us to the western edge of the great 
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NEST OF THE WESTERN FLYCATCHER ON THE TRUNK 
OF A GIANT REDWOOD, BIG BASIN 


tains of Santa Cruz. 








San Francisco, California. 
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forest; true heavy timber still prevailed along the streams but forsook the higher 
hillsides along which we now traveled. After a walk of several miles along the 
ridge and several more down White House Creek we found ourselves on the county 
highway, which for the most part runs along the edge of the cliffs. 

We spent the night at the home of a prosperous dairyman and the only diffi- 
culty we had was to prevail on our host to accept some return for his kindness. 
The following morning, May 25th, Oluf desiring to take some views of Anna 


Nuevo Island and its light- 
house we crossed a mile or so 
of sandy waste of a _ head- 
land the point of which lies 
directly opposite the island. 
Here in the sand“ banks 
along the beach I found sev- 
eral colonies of Bank Swal- 
lows (Clivicola riparia), 
worthy of notice; for unlike 
the great colonies in the cliffs 
about Santa Cruz where sev- 
eral hundred birds nest, there 
were but half a dozen pairs or 
so together. The sand banks 
were about ten feet high and 
most of the nesting burrows 
were only placed eight feet or 
sO up, so it was an easy mat- 
ter to reach them. ‘The tun- 
nels ran from two and a half 
to four feet in and contained 
either eggs in various con- 
ditions or small young. 

We resumed our tramp 
about noon and some hours 
later arrived at Scott’s Creek. 
Finding the stage just about 
to leave and being informed 
that the road from there on 


passed thru a region possessing little of variety or interest, we took passage and 
that evening found us again in our “‘bungalow by the sea’’ at Capitola, our 
permanent camp from where we made numerous other excursions into the moun- 
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A COLONY OF TRI-COLORED BLACKBIRDS 


By JOHN G. TYLER 


HE last day in April of this year found me in the field about thirty miles 
south-west of Fresno. Large wheat and alfalfa ranches extended for some 
miles in each direction and were crossed by several large canals or sloughs 

besides a great many smaller ones. 

While crossing a field from which the water had evidently been drained only a 
few days before, I noticed a number of Tri-colored Blackbirds (Agelaius tricolor) 
flying out toward the field from a point somewhere to the west of me, while about 
an equal number were constantly flying up from the ground and returning in the 
direction from which the others came. It was evident that there was a breeding 
colony not far away and I decided to find it if possible. 

About half a mile or less from where the birds were first seen, I came suddenly 
upon a patch of nettles of something less than half an acre in extent, growing in 
a low, damp sink that was really the end of a large abandoned slough. 

In the lowest land the nettles were very dense and some of them were six feet 
or more in height; but toward the border where the ground was higher and dryer 
they gradually became smaller until at the outer edge they were scarcely six inches 
high and were finally replaced by a rather thin growth of foxtail grass. On two 
sides of the nettle patch was a more or less dense fringe of willows. Altho only a 
few birds were to be seen it was apparent at once that this was the object of my 
search, for the leaves of the nettles and willows and even the grass had the appear- 
ance of having received a coat of whitewash. 

Before reaching the nettles I was somewhat surprised when a female blackbird 
fluttered up from the grass and revealed a nest built on the bare ground. A rather 
hasty search resulted in the finding of several other nests in like situations. These 
were all built out in the short thin grass and not concealed at all or protected from 
the rays of the sun and would certainly have made a rich harvest for some prowl- 
ing egg-eater. ‘There was nothing, however, to indicate that they had been dis- 
turbed in any way. 

The dozens of birds that from nearly every twig screeched and cackled their 
displeasure at my presence, only made me more determined to explore the densely 
populated portion of the colony. The nettles looked rather formidable, however, 
and for some time I walked around the outside of the colony like a small boy run- 
ning around a swimming hole before getting up courage to plunge in. Once or 
twice my eagerness to look into some partly-concealed nest caused my face to brush 
against a nettle stalk, soI finally decided to take the consequences and waded 
right in. 

For more than one reason the hour that I spent there will probably never be 
forgotten. ‘There were nests everywhere: in some instances three or four built 
one on top of another, tho in such cases only the upper one appeared to be occupied. 
The average height from the ground was between one and three feet, but many 
were seen that were ten and twelve feet up in the willows. They were all built 
almost entirely of grass stems that had been freshly pulled, giving the nests a 
bright, green appearance. Some of them had a few coarse brown weed stems 
woven into the framework but in the majority no other material but the grass was 
used and none contained any lining. As the heads of the grass had not been de- 
tached, the nests presented a ragged, fuzzy appearance. In size and shape they 
varied greatly, due no doubt to the different situations in which they were built, 
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A great many of the nests contained eggs and it would be impossible for me to 
describe the wonderful variations in size, shape and color; but the most common 
type was a pale blue ground color of a decidedly different shade from the usual tint 
in eggs of the Bi-colored Blackbird, with a few heavy scrawls on the large end. 
These markings resembled rust spots more than anything I can think of. Four 
eggs were the usual complement, but sets of three and five were not uncommon. 

One fact that impressed me more, perhaps, than anything else was that in the 
center of the colony where the nettles were thickest, nearly all of the nests con- 
tained small young birds and doubtless it was the parents of these that I first’ saw. 
A little farther out, however, there were full sets of badly incubated eggs while 
near the outside were incomplete sets of fresh eggs. 

The only way I could account for this was to suppose that only a portion of 
the colony had first settled in the nettles, choosing, of course, the rank growth in 
the center. A few days later, perhaps, another flock came upon the scene while 
traveling about in search of a nesting place, but were compelled to take a position 
nearer the outside. In this way, possibly, several flocks arrived at intervals of a 
few days until finally the last ones to appear chose to build upon the ground rather 
than leave so desirable a place. ‘This is only a theory but it does not seem un- 
reasonable. 

As was suggested before, there were a number of reasons why that was a day 
long to be remembered and while I shall never regret the experiences yet there 
were some features that were not altogether pleasant. I was not long in discover- 
ing that the willows shut out every particle of breeze and that the sun was shining 
down fiercely, causing large drops of perspiration to pursue each other down my 
face; furthermore nearly every step disturbed half a dozen big hungry mosquitoes 
that lost no time in getting to work on my face, and any attempt to brush 
them off generally brought my hand in contact with a nettle stalk which produced 
a sensation that was not altogether pleasant. Added to all this was the din made 
by hundreds of birds that perched about on every side and entertained me with 
a wonderful variety of vocal selections. 

One attempt was made to count the nests in this colony but after tramping 
around for a few moments I had no idea what portion of the colony had been ex- 
plored so I sat down to try and estimate the number of birds in sight. This seemed 
an even more difficult task as the birds were constantly changing their positions so 
I contented myself by saying ‘“‘There must be hundreds of them.’’ 

The food that I had first seen them gathering seemed to be a short, heavy 
worm but I failed to find any while crossing the field, tho there must have been 
a great many as it seemed to be no trick at all for a blackbird to pick one up any- 
where. It would be hard to imagine the number that must have been required a 
few weeks later when all the eggs were hatched. 

About two hundred yards from this colony was another nettle patch of nearly 
the same size and evidently tenanted by about the same number of birds; but it 
would have been necessary to wade a slough to investigate more closely and my 
time was somewhat limited. Perhaps it would be well for me to admit too, that I 
had encountered about all the nettles that I cared for in one day so I hurried away 
to the nest of a Swainson Hawk in a tall cottonwood where there was more breeze 
and fewer mosquitoes. 

Fresno, California. 
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EGGS OF THE ROSY GULL 
By JOHN E. THAYER 


HAD the good fortune to obtain from Mr. S. A. Buturlin, a Russian Ornitholo- 

gist, some eggs of Ross’s Gull (/?hodostethia rosea), also a chick and a pair of 

adult birds in full breeding plumage. It was Mr. Buturlin who first found in 
1905 this beautiful Gull breeding on the delta of the Kolyma River in northeast- 
ern Siberia. 





ADULT MALE OF THE ROSY GULL; FROM MOUNTED SPECIMEN IN THE COLLECTION OF 
JOHN E. THAYER; ABOUT ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE 





EGGS OF THE ROSY GULL; ABOUT ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE 


In an interesting article which was published in 7e /dzs he says that it was 
May 30, 1905, that he saw the first * Rosy Gull. On June 13th, the day on which 
the ice on the Kolyma broke up, several clutches of eggs of this species were 
brought to him, all incubated. They breed in small colonies of from two to three 


a. Mr. Buturlin in his article always speaks of Rhodostethia rosea as Rosy Gull; which I think a most appro- 
priate name, 
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to ten or fifteen pairs, in company with the Black-capped Tern. They lay some- 
times two, but nearly always three eggs. These are very handsome, being a beau- 
tiful deep rich olive-green. They are spotted especially near the larger end, with 
chocolate brown. ‘The spots are of unequal intensity, some darker, some paler, 
with every intergradation. 

Mr. H. E. Dresser in describing 
these eggs says: ‘They cannot be 
mistaken for any other Gull, except 
perhaps those of Xema sabiniz. From 
the latter, however, they may be dis- 
tinguished by being decidedly green 
in tone of their color, whereas those 
of Xema sabinii are not so, and by 
having the surface of the shell dull 
and glossless, whereas the eggs of the 
Sabine Gull are somewhat glossy. 

The young Rosy Gulls, says Butur- 
lin, are very lively and clever little 
creatures. As soon as they see an 
intruder they try to creep thru the 
grass to the water, and swim away to 
some distance, even if the waves are 
comparatively heavy. If you lie well 
hidden, after several minutes the little 
creatures begin to swim about, re- 
turning to the ground or the wet grass whence you disturbed them and uttering 
cries as they search for their mother. When caught, they peck your finger, peep 
and quack, but are not much frightened. 





DOWNY YOUNG OF THE ROSY GULL; ABOUT 
ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE 


Lancaster, Massachusetts. 


THE PRAIRIE FALCONS OF SADDLE-BACK BUTTE 


By P. B. PEABODY 


EW birds have so completely aroused my enthusiasm and won my heart. I 
came to know them, superficially, many years ago. ‘Two successive sum- 
mers, thru the generosity of the shy, black-eyed son of a Pittsburg million- 

aire, I spent two successive months of August in Manitou Park. The lad, for 
some strange reason, had taken a sort of fancy to me; tho I, as Chaplain of the 
boarding school, had barely spoken to him. And so I had the rare joy of long, 
ideal days in the most beautiful spot in all the world; among birds of rarest inter- 
est. Here, with ‘‘Orlando’’ as a quiet but most sympathetic companion, I ex- 
plored the mesa and the foothills, finding there, among the many other hawks that 
battened on the vast prairie dog towns far down the mesa, an occasional winnow- 
ing Falcon. The supreme delight I found in examining the nest-cavities long occu- 
pied by the Prairie Falcons in the red sandstone monumental rocks is just as 
thrilling today as it was those August days, over twenty years ago. The genuine 
bird man never grows old! 
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An illustrated Bulletin of the wide-awake Nebraska Ornithological Union, 
issued a few years ago, aroused in me a sharp renewal of deep-slumbering interest 
inthe Prairie Falcon. Forahalf-tone which accompanied the account gave the ex- 
act spot where Mr. Carriker (now in South America) saw two callow young and a 
tantalizing egg lying on a ledge twelve feet below the summit of the nesting butte. 
And it was graphically told how the daring youngster was only restrained from 
attempting that dangerous vertical climb-down, without any rope, over the wetted 
rocks, by the caution of two staid professors of the University! 

The half-tone looked strangely familiar, tho the butte had been pictured from 
an aspect I-had not seen. Suddenly it dawned upon me that the Saddle-back 
Butte was none other than one of a most venerable series which crowned the hill- 
tops of a certain picturesque uplift above the prairie, in Sioux County, Nebraska. 
These I had seen and admired as I entered the country, Wyoming-ward. I was 
but seventy miles away. I would see the Saddle-back again! 





SADDLE-BACK BUTTE, THE NESTING SITE OF THE PRAIRIE FALCON 


With ample ropeage I went, in latter-May. As I climbed the slow grade that 
rose to the foot of the butte I kept both eyes astrain for the sight of the kingly 
birds not seen before for twenty years. But only as I touched the steep incline 
and laboriously began the upward climb that led to the foot of Saddle-back Butte 


. did the male come out at me. 


With what incarnation of mingled grace and solicitude did he sweep down the 
cliffs toward me, uttering the while, a mellow, quavering cry—Wert-wert-wert- 
wert-wert-wert—which rang out vibrantly on the morning air. Poising, afar, he 
began to sweep half-timid, half-cautious curves in my direction. It seemed as 
if he were worrying about that sitting mate of his; yet felt a little too cautious to 
show it. I toiled to the south side of the butte, and made the winding ascent to 
the top, amusing myself by reading the ‘‘fools’ names’’ that were carved at nearly 
every step. Over the narrow, sloping crest I crept with hair on end, and stood on 
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the fairly level top. Just below the north margin, overlooking a panorama beau- 
tiful beyond words, I could see, as I crept nearer and nearer, the stipplings of bird- 
lime which, as seen from below, had attracted me to that profile of the butte. 
There, surely, lay a hidden ledge. Only its outer edge could be seen. ‘The female 
must be there: why could I not dislodge her? Back to the south, a dozen feet from 
the north brink, stood a flag propped up by fragments of the soft, rough, nodular 
chalk-rock: did the Falcons put it there as a mark of eminent domain ? 

Descending I viewed the environ of the north ledge from the ground.- It 
seemed a full thousand feet above me; and full-dangerous of approach. ‘The male 
falcon was on the watch. His caution did not desert him; nor did his anxious- 
ness. Anon he would make a sally and a survey in my direction, returning then 
to his favored perch. There he would crouch, eyes fixed upon me, in what seemed 
to me an attitude of reproach. 

With a crooked stick for a probe I regained the summit. ‘The ledge was 
essayed. But it proved as futile, as baffling as ever. And the female refused to 
dislodge. A sickening feeling of disappointment began to creep over me. Slowly 
I descended. A tour of the butte gave me the petty solace of a few remains of 
falcon-prey: mostly flight feathers of the Red-shaftad Flicker. Then back to town 
Islowly crawled. The flicker mementoes were lost, on the way. The negatives, 
taken with such care, proved hopelessly blackened. 

Nevertheless, back I came the following May. One had learned a //tt/e. It 
seemed clear that my falcons had wholly outwitted me; and that I had never 
scanned the real nesting place at all. On this second visit the old male falcon 
tactics were repeated. A few wide sallies were made, yet the ‘‘manner’’, this time, 
was quite as it had been before. But finally, to my surprise, the bird disappeared. 

At intervals of camera work, beneath the shadowing of a friendly little bull- 
pine, I lay down torest. Virtually I was hidden. The male falcon suddenly 
appeared. And his manner vow was nonchalant. A quick reconnoitre on his 
part made it plain that there was no eyrie on the north end of the butte. Amid 
the quick bewilderment that struck me, the falcon suddenly swept right into the 
heart of the west facade, and bent his way upward with consummate grace. And 
there, from a pot-hole previously unperceived by me, his mate came out to meet 
him with quivering wings and a little cry. Fain would I try them both, now, to 
see what both would do, together. Ovt in the open I came; and crept along the 
foot of the cliff. 

The male seemed now to feel at ease. He had done his duty. On some jut- 
ting ledge or nodule, above my head, he would perch for moments at a time; and 
what a spectacle of unconquered pride and beauty he made, as he sat there, sun- 
glorified; while the field-glass brought him—splendid plumage, olive-yellow legs, 
flashing eyes—all within arm’s-length of me! 

Not thus, the sitting mate. She never rested, was seldom silent. The same, 
soft, mellow quavering cry which I have so often heard emitted by some solicitous 
Rough-leg circling her snowy young in their hill-side nest on some steep North 
Dakota gorge, resounded now, from the mother Prairie Falcon, ceaselessly. Mean- 
while, in great circles, now from the one side and now from another she swept 
down at me with that apparent mingling of anger and fear so fascinating in any 
wild mother. So close would she come, at times, that I could almost fancy the 
whiffing of her wings upon my face. Sometimes from the base and again from the 
top of the butte I watched and tested the birds. Yet nearness from above seemed 
in no sense to increase the female’s solicitude; nor did one’s withdrawing part way 
down the incline, appear to abate it. Then, suddenly, as if in concerted plan, 
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both birds winged away. In moments incredibly brief they had disappeared, nor 
did they return. It mattered not. My work was done. What good is a rope, in- 
tended for twelve-foot work, when the twelve feet are lengthened into fifty? 

But in May, 1906, I was fore-armed. There was 500 feet of inch-and- 
a-quarter rope, several hundred feet of smaller, and a ‘‘tackle’’ warranted to hold 
up a dead weight of 500 pounds, and to stop, without slightest danger, at any de- 
sired point. What an ideal arrangement for photography ¢v sztu/ A helper?— 
yes, of course. Masonic request, sent out at random, brought cordial reply. 
‘Harry H. is just the man you want.”’ 

Long before I reached the base of saddle-back the male Falcon had sensed me. 
Instantly he swept down the heights in a long, incredibly swift sweep, rising at 
end of his tilt, in one slow curve. The tremulous warning cry, now so well-known, 
rang out again and again. This entire feint was twice or thrice repeated; and then 
the slender creature went his swift way to an apparently favored perching crag, on 
the north side of th2 butte. 
Then did the unexpected 
happen. Out into the sun- 
light, with strong, excited 
cries, came the sitting female 
falcon, froma huge pot-hole 
not ten feet below the very 
highest crest of Saddle-back. 
Down she swept, far past the 
butte-bottom, and almost to 
the level of the deep gorge 
below. Rising again she 
seated herself beside her mate. 
Thru the field glass I watched 
them. Erect sat he, without 
apparent care. Not so, she: 
with body low-crouched and 
head hither-turned, she seemed 
the incarnation of maternal 
anxiety and vigilance. 

Shortly she came hurtling 
back to the ledges near the EGGS OF THE PRAIRIE FALCON IN SIMULATED SITE 
nest. ‘The shadow of a hawk- 
ing Say Phoebe flitted across her body, and she quickly ducked her head. A 
Sparrow Hawk, whose eggs lay safe hidden ina west-end cranny, made a swift 
pass at her, but she heeded not the playful challenge. To the photographer the 
hours of early light are precious. Soon were camera and man both perched upon 
the steep crags; the camera swathed to a projecting node; the man hanging on by 
sheer tenacity. No fairer scene ever soothed a fevered sense. Away to the east 
lay a most beautiful valley. Trees grew there, in cultivated masses. Broad 
swards, rich of green, stood out in strong contrast with the already blanching 
growths of the open ranges. Scattered everywhere, were red-roofed barracks and 
the cottages of the garrison. It was the Fort. 

The tackle was a dismal failure. It just tangled up, balked. Then we gave 
up the situ-photography, and went after eggs. An hour of work gave us the ropes 
untangled, ready for use. Then, while I was preparing a steadying rope for Harry 
to use in crossing the saddle-hollow, a slight sound made me look upward; and, 
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there was Harry carelessly climbing the four-foot-wide crest of the hollow, with a 
coil of rope in either hand! The big climbing rope remained stubbornly kinky. 
While I untwisted its two-hundred feet of length, Harry sat on the brink above, 
kicking his heels into eternity, and watching the falcons. Suddenly ashout from 
him broke the previous gravity of his demeanor: ‘‘She’s gone onto hereggs’’. 
(They were but a short eight feet below him.) 

In curiosity he dropped fragment after fragment of the friable rock down upon 
the lower margin of the pot-hole; but the stout-hearted Falcon never faltered. Nor 
did she come gliding out, until I came around, in my rope-adjusting, to her side of 
the butte. How did she discern me? 

Three times, as I remember, did she come out, alternately, while I was at 
work, and then returned, without hesitation, to her eggs. Yet Harry’s forehead 
and hair hung each time but eight feet above her eyrie. After interminable prep- 
arations Harry was ready for the descent. Two minutes later he was standing up- 
right on the ledge margin of the pot-hole. The cavity was four feet laterally-deep. 
At the back of it five eggs lay upon the disintegrated rock. It had been planned 
to have Harry slide down the two ropes to earth. Having duly greeted the ‘‘find’’ 
I returned to the opposite side of the butte. There was a safety-rope to be held. 
But, ere I reached it, there came a shout from Harry: ‘I’m ontop!’’ And there 
he stood, agrin. 

The five eggs of 1906 had been laid about April 20 to 30. The U. of N. date 
falls about the first of May. The nesting for 1907, quite strangely for a backward 
Spring, was earlier. Harry wrote me that when he examined the new eyrie, about 
the 25th of May, there were half-grown young, three of them in the pocket. ‘‘My 
rope,’’ he added, “‘was five feet too short; but it did not matter.’’ There was fair 
evidence that our falcons had nested again, in June of 1906. The University 
record and Harry’s note for the current year make at apparent that five eggs are 
probably unusual for this pair of Falcons. 

I have cited one warning note of the Falcons. It will be intelligible, I fear, to 
none but myself. There are two other cries that*might be written down: a rattling, 
‘‘Kr-r-r-r’’, with rising intonation; and a peevish, whining ‘‘kruk’’. This I find 
compared in my note book to a noise made occasionally by flickers, or to one call of 
the guinea hen.” 

The prairie Falcon( Falco mexicanus)may be considered as fairly common in the 
butte and the canyon regions of northwestern Nebraska. I found them rare in north- 
eastern Wyoming; thothere was indeed, a pair that nested somewhere in the vicinity 
of Sundance Mountain. This pair arrived, usually, about the 10th or 12th of April. 
As is well-known, this Falcon is a terror to poultry. ‘This menace is in no sense 
confined to the period of family-rearing. While passing thru Sidney, Nebraska, 
on September 6, I found, strung upon the wires of a hen-ranch fence about a dozen 
hawks that had fallen victims to the ranch-mans’s gun, either thru their own 
malice prepense or because of their fatal similarity to injurious hawks. With two 
or three Sparrow Hawks, a Red-tail or two, and a young male Marsh Hawk were a 
predominance of Prairie Falcons. The most of these were normal juveniles. One 
was a mature bird. But the one that caught my sight at once was what I might 
call a melano-erythristic juvenile. This was a bird of rare beauty; and keen indeed, 
was my regret that the bird was utterly rotten. Only the tail and wings could be 
saved. It is quite probable that these unusual color-phases, in both extremes, are 
quite commoner than even the savants would have us believe. As for albinism, 
however, the writer is inclined to believe Mr. Cameron in error (see Zhe Auk, 
July, 1907) in believing that the Swainson Hawk normally blanches with age. I 
have never seen but one such (in Kansas, May, 1907); yet I have seen many melan- 
ists. Moreover, Mr. Cameron has seen hundreds of normals to my one; yet he, by 
his own admission (/oc. cit.), has never seen but two blanched Swainson Hawks ! 

Blue Rapids, Kansas, 
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A COLLECTING TRIP BY WAGON TO EAGLE LAKE, SIERRA 
NEVADA MOUNTAINS 


By HARRY H. SHELDON 


N the morning of June 5, 1905, in company with Jim and Stanley Taylor, 

both enthusiasts in bird-study, I started from Marin County equipped for a 

three months trip by wagon to Eagle Lake, California. We purposed to 

collect some of the birds of the Lake and intervening region, and at the same time 
to enjoy the wilderness that abounds in the northern counties of California. 

We had atrip of four hundred miles before us, a trip which proved to be one 
of the roughest we had ever experienced. A tedious fourteen hours of navigation 
up the Sacramento River brought us to the capitol city at4A. mM. We were soon 
beyond the outskirts of Sacramento and into the big wheat fields of the valley, 
where after not more than three miles of travel we took our first specimen, a young 
Yellow-billed Magpie. 

Having secured a permit from the Fish Commissioners we were not so wary of 
being molested by the ‘‘don’t shoot here’’ property owners, that were numerous 
enough along the county roads of the valley. From the second day on we began 
to take notes, and the long evenings were spent in putting up skins of birds we had 
anticipated putting in our cabinets. On the fourth day, after traveling thru the 
intense heat of the valley, we arrived at a beautiful spot at the base of the ‘‘table’’ 
mountains, the commencement of the Sierras. Here bird-life was at its height. It 
seemed like entering a large aviary as we walked thru the thick foliage that grew 
on either side of the creek. Tree Swallows, Kingbirds, Chats, Gnatcatchers, 
Woodpeckers, Vireos and others were all nesting. in numbers; most nests found 
either contained young, or eggs advanced in incubation. 

The thickets of blackberry vines and thistles seemed to be there but for the 
purpose of a building-site for the Russet-backed Thrush and the Chat. ‘The. lat- 
ter’s pleasing whistle was ever to be heard, and above the din, from the throats of 
the numerous other birds, we would intently listen, at long intervals, to the melo- 
dious notes of the California Cuckoo. 

After staying a day in this place, having procured some desirable specimens, 
we moved on to Chico, our last town south of the Sierras. Twenty miles of travel 
up the oak-covered hills brought us into the big cool timber; here our trip began in 
earnest, for nature was seen in all shapes and forms, and the names of the moun- 
tain dwellers were daily registered in our note books. ‘The tin-horn song (as it im- 
pressed us) of the Red-Breasted Nuthatch was the first conspicuous bird-note we 
heard upon entering the timber, and close scrutiny would find him clinging a hun- 
dred or two feet up, on a dead pine. Chickadees, Tanagers, Kinglets, Warblers 
and Woodpeckers (many varieties of the latter) were seen in numbers, and on rare 
occasions a Pileated Woodpecker would give vent to his far-reaching call. 

After several mishaps that occurred to us especially on the last fifteen miles to 
the lake, we passed Papoose Valley, a home of the Wilson Phalarope, Wilson 
Snipe and numerous other water fowl. Three miles from here thru the gigantic 
pine timber, traveling on nature’s path alone, put us on the shore of Eagle Lake, 
June 26. 

Well was it named, for above us, soaring in circles, was a solitary eagle, with 
his prominent white head and tail, and his dark body outlined against the prover- 
bial turquoise sky. 
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Going along the shore for a convenient place to pitch camp, Ducks, Geese and 
Grebes, many with young, scurried out of range into the tules, that in some places 
afforded nesting sites for the swimmers. Fifty or a hundred feet from shore where 
the water in late years has risen to a foot or more on their trunks stand scores of 
bleached and rotten pines, which nature seemed to provide for the sole use of the 
bird kingdom. Of all the thousands of limbs on these trees I believe each one had 
been bored into, pecked at or marked in some manner, by the multitude of Wood- 
peckers, Sapsuckers and Nuthatches that inhabit the forest about the lake. There 
was ever to be heard the shrill calls and chatter of these wood-dwellers in supply- 
ing food for their young, and many interesting sights were observed from our din- 
ner table in camp. 

For more than a month we enjoyed the solitude of this beautiful place, where, 
after our long trip thru valley and mountains, our time was devoted to hunting and 
fishing, the former including the pursuit of ornithology which was the main feature. 

The following list includes species seen on our travels thru Solano, Sutter, 
Butte, Plumas and Lassen Counties; the identification of the birds and eggs of un- 
certainty was completed with the aid of Mr. D. A. Cohen, for which I herewith 
extend thanks. 

ZEchmophorus occidentalis. Western Grebe. Seen only at Eagle Lake, but 
quite common there; young with parents seen frequently. One adult taken and a 
set of four eggs on June 30. 

Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe. Common breeder at the Lake; many 
young seen. We watched a family feeding close to shore in a growth of water 
lilies and dead tules; when they saw me, each bird sank like a rock until nothing 
but his small head protruded. July 17, one adult was taken; and one young in 
down was taken August 1. 

Gavia imber. Common Loon. Fairly numerous at the Lake, but very wary 
and hard toapproach. A pair came close to shore on account of a thunder storm 
and the female was secured. 

Sterna fosteri. Foster Tern. Seen along Feather River, Plumas Co., and 
fairly numerous at the Lake. Found breeding on the northwest side of Lake 
twelve miles from our camp. ‘Three birds were taken. 

Hydrochelidon surinamensis. Black Tern. Very common at Big Meadows, 
Plumas Co., Papoose Valley, and Eagle Lake. A few sets of eggs were taken at 
Big Meadows, June 19. Old birds were taken at Eagle Lake and also immatures; 
one chick in down taken on June 19 at Big Meadows. 

Phalacrocorsx dilophus albociliatus. Farallone Cormorant. A large colony 
were breeding in dead pines on the northwest side of the Lake. One bird was 
taken. A few pairs were breeding on stumps of pine trees one hundred feet out in 
the Lake on the east side. 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. American White Pelican. A large colony was 
said to be nesting at the northeast end of the Lake. As we had no means of get- 
ting to the island where they bred, we failed to visit the birds. Stockmen told us 
that on one occasion they had killed the nestlings with clubs on account of their 
becoming so numerous. Many birds were seen by us in the Lake. 

Merganser americanus. American Merganser. Two or three broods seen at 
the Lake, one juvenile taken July 14. 

Anas boschas. Mallard. Common at Lake; several old birds were seen with 
young half grown. 

Querquedula cyanoptera. Cinnamon Teal. Several flocks seen at Lake. Three 
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nests were found in a grain field on the northwest side, with 7, 8, and 10 eggs 
respectively. 

Aythya vallisneria. Canvas-back.. One was seen alone swimming about four 
hundred yards from the shore of Lake. 

Aythya collaris. Ring-necked Duck. Many seen in pairs, or old with young; 
always close to shore and not as shy as other ducks; inhabits the lake margins 
where many dead trees lie in the water. Often seen perched on limbs of dead 
pines above water. 

Branta canadensis occidentalis. White-cheeked Goose. Common at the Lake 
but hard to approach; many broods seen about half grown. 

Botaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern. One was flushed from a swamp in 
Papoose Valley, June 28. Heard several times at the Lake. 

Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron. Many were seen on rivers; and two nests 
with young were noted in pine trees with the colony of Cormorants on the north- 
west side of the Lake. 

Rallus virginianus. Virginia Rail. Plentiful in Big Meadows and Papoose 
Valley. At the latter place a set of eggs was taken. Nest laid in low tules, com- 
posed of dry coverings of tules. Also breeding at Lake in fair numbers. 

Fulica americana. American Coot. Breeding in large numbers in Big 
Meadows, Big Springs, Plumas County, and Eagle Lake. 

Phalaropus tricolor. Wilson Phalarope. Seen at Papoose Valley and Big 
Meadows. ‘Two old and one chick in down taken at the former place July 1. 

Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. Seen at Papoose Valley July 1, and at Big 
Meadows June 19. 

Actodromas minutilla. Least Sandpiper. Seen at Lake July 11. 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. Fairly common at Lake; one set of 
four eggs found and youngin downtaken June 28, July 7 and July 11, all about 
the same age, three or four days old. Always seen flying along rivers and creeks 
most anywhere in the Sierras. 

Agialitis vocifera. Killdeer. Breeding commonly at the Lake and in Papoose 
Valley. 

Oreortyx pictus plumiferus. Mountain Partridge. Seen only in Big Meadows, 
on Feather river, where they breed rather plentifully. Three large broods seen 
August 11. 

Columba fasciata. Band-tailed Pigeon. ‘Two birds were seen sitting on the 
tip of a tall pine in the mountains above Butte Meadows, August 18. None seen 
at the Lake. 

Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. Seen at intervals thru the Sierras: 
quite numerous at Big Meadows and occasionally shot at Eagle Lake. A few bred 
at the northwest end of the Lake three miles from our camp. 

Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture. Common at the Lake. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper Hawk. A male was taken at the Lake August 4. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tail. A few pairs breed at the Lake. 
We found a nest ina pine tree on the northwest side, with two half-grown young, 
July 7. 

Halizetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle. One was seen at the Lake June 26 and 
27. Was not seen again after we pitched camp. 

Falco sparverius. Sparrow Hawk. A few were seen at the Lake and 


one shot. 
Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. American Osprey. ‘Iwo nests were found at 
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the Lake, one containing a young bird about half-grown, July 7. The other nest 
was found June 29. In this case both birds circled about me as I neared the nest, 
which was placed on the top of a big dead pine. This nest wasa large one,, at 
Jeast three and a half feet in diameter and some of the sticks were like small trees 
in size. Thinking I would havea set later on, I climbed to it again ten days later, 
but even tho the birds again circled about me, I was disappointed to find it empty. 

Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. A pair inhabited the shore of Eagle Lake 
near ourcamp. One was taken. ; 

Dryobates villosus hyloscopus. Cabanis Woodpecker. Breeding at Eagle 
Lake. One taken near Butte Meadows June 15. Seen occasionally thru 
the Sierras. 

Xenopicus albolarvatus. White-headed Woodpecker. First seen at an eleva- 
tion of 6000 feet on the south side of the Sierras. We watched the birds and discov- 
ered a nest in a dead stump about twelve feet from the ground. ‘This contained 
four young about three days old, and one addled egg. While we were around the 
nest the old birds stayed about one hundred yards away well up in the pines and 
seemed not at all anxious about their young. The White-headed were by far the 
commonest of the woodpeckers thru the Sierras and at Eagle Lake. Up to June 22 
seven nests had been found, each containing young. Some juveniles and old birds 
were taken. 

Picoides arcticus. Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker. Juveniles were seen at the 
Lake and an adult male and female taken July 14. A male was taken August 17 
on Buck Creek about ten miles from Big Meadows, Plumas Co. 

Sphyrapicus ruber. Red-breasted Sapsucker. Common thru the Sierras and 
at Eagle Lake. July 27 two juveniles and one adult male were taken. 

Ceophleus pileatus abieticola. Northern Pileated Woodpecker. Very scarce 
and hard to approach. A nest was found containing young almost full grown. 
This was located in a large dead pine in the dense forest about ten miles from Big 
Meadows. ‘The nest was located by hearing one of the old birds hammering, 
which sounded as tho a house was under construction. When I found the nest 
which was about 75 feet up, I saw a large crimson head protruding, and after I 
threw up several rocks the bird flew out and was shot. This was one of the young 
birds, fully feathered, but the plumage was soft and not as bright as the adults. 
Several attempts were made to make the others leave the nest, but without suc- 
cess. I was about to leave when the old male flew down close and was taken. 
Also the female and one more young the next day, four in all; two were left, being 
able to care for themselves. One more adult was taken about five miles from Eagle 
Lake near Papoose Valley. 

Melanerpes torquatus. Lewis Woodpecker. First seen at Big Meadows, 
Plumas County, where it breeds. Common resident at Papoose Valley; not so 
numerous at Lake. Most always seenin open glades where there were plenty of 
grasshoppers. Four taken in July. 

Colaptes cafer collaris. Red-shafted Flicker. Few breeding at the Lake. 

Phalenoptilus nuttalli. Poor-will. Heard near Popoose Valley and at Eagle 
Lake. 

Chordeiles virginianus henryi. Western Nighthawk. Common at the Lake 
where a male and female were taken. 

Chaetura vauxii. Vaux Swift. Seen at Eagle Lake July 3 when four were 
flying over camp. Common at Duck Lake 18 miles from Big Meadows on head- 
waters of Feather River. Five were secured August 8 at the latter-named place. 
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Stellula calliope. Calliope Hummingbird. Seen in the. mountains near Big 
Meadows and at Papoose Valley. One taken at Eagle Lake on the northwest side, 
July 5, and one of a pair seen at Papoose Valley taken July 1. Very rare. 

Tyrannus verticalis. Arkansas Kingbird. This was a common breeder at 
Eagle Lake, where it was numerous along shore in dead pines. 

Contopus richardsonii. Western Wood Pewee. Occasionally seen in Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and a nest found in large pine tree at the Lake July 12. Not 
common at the Lake. 

Empidonax wrightii. Wright Flycatcher. ‘Two sets of four eggs with nests 
were taken near Butte Meadows June 14. The nests were very beautifully con- 
structed; each was placed in a manzanita bush, and composed of bark fibers of the 
same, so as to resemble the surroundings. Birds were seen at the Lake. 

Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis. Blue-fronted Jay. Common at the Lake; two 
taken. 

Nucifraga columbiana. Clarke Nutcracker. A few flocks seen at Eagle Lake; 
very wary and hard to approach; only one taken. Always seen in small open 
glades, surrounded by tall pines, in hot dry country in lava beds. Their chief diet 
seemed to be grasshoppers and juniper berries. 

Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. Yellow-headed Blackbird. First seen at Big 
Meadows where they breed in large numbers. Eggs and birds taken. A flock of 
a dozen birds were seen flying at Papoose Valley. Breeding at Eagle Lake on 
northwest side, 12 miles from camp, in open country in a great growth of tules. 

Agelaius gubernator californicus. California Bi-colored Blackbird. Breeding 
at the Lake. 

Sturnella neglecta. Western Meadowlark. One seen in small meadow sur- 
rounded by dense forest and far from any open country. Have never seen one in 
such a place before. Several were seen at the northwest side of the Lake. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. Several seen at edge of timber 
at the Lake. Altho no nests were found they must have been breeding, as young 
birds were frequently seen. 

Hesperiphona vespertina montana. Western Evening Grosbeak. Two pairs 
were taken on Buck Creek, Plumas County, June 17; each pair taken ata different 
time on this date. No others were seen. 

Carpodacus cassini. Cassin Purple Finch. Seen first at Buck Creek. Breed- 
ing at Papoose Valley, and seen at the Lake. Taken at all three places. 

Loxia curvirostra bendirei. Sierra Crossbill. Two large flocks were seen at 
Eagle feeding in Maple trees; twenty-two birds were taken, varying in plumage. 

Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. Seen at Eagle Lake in the latter part of June and 
July. 

Spizella socialis arizonze. Western Chipping Sparrow. Seen thru the Sierras 
and at Eagle Lake. A nest with two eggs was found at an elevation of 5000 feet 
in a greasewood bush two feet from ground, June 25, three miles from Papoose 
Valley. 

Spizella breweri. Brewer Sparrow. Breeding at the Lake; a few sets taken 
July 6 and 7. Nests built in sage brush close to ground. 

Junco hyemalis thurberi. Sierra Junco. Breeding at Lake, where three sets 
were taken. First set taken June 12 and 14; last set found July 11, the last egg 
being laid on the day of discovery. Birds taken. 

Passerella iliaca megarhyncha. Thick-billed Sparrow. Breeding at Lake, 


Nine birds taken, 
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Oreospiza chlorura. Green-tailed Towhee. Seen thru the Sierras quite com- 
monly and breeding at the Lake. Five females and two males taken. 

Piranga ludoviciana. Western Tanager. Fairly numerous at the Lake and 
thru the Sierras. Male and female taken. 

Progne subis hesperia. Western Martin. Fairly common at the Lake. Juve- 
niles and adults taken. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. Breeding at the Lake. 

Hirundo erythrogaster. Barn Swallow. Breeding at Lake. , 

Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree Swallow. Breeding at the Lake in dead pines. 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow. Uncommon at the Lake. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis. Rough-winged Swallow. At the Lake, uncom- 
mon. 

Lanius ludovicianus gambeli. California Shrike. Seen at the Lake. 

Vireo solitarius cassinii. Cassin Vireo. Seen at an elevation of 6000 feet in the 
Sierras, but not observed at the Lake. 

Helminthophila celata lutecens. Lutescent Warbler. Breeding along brushy 
creeks thru the Sierras and at Eagle Lake. 

Dendroica auduboni. Audubon Warbler. Taken thru the Sierras where they 
were fairly numerous, and at Eagle Lake. Young seen June 14. 

Dendroica occidentalis. Hermit Warbler. Very rare; two seen on Buck Creek, 
Plumas County, one August 16 and one June 17; both were taken. 

Geothlypis tolmiei. Tolmie Warbler. Seen thru the Sierras. Taken at Buck 
Creek June 18, and seen with young at the Lake. 

Icteria virens longicauda Long-tailed Chat. Common thru the Sacramento 
Valley and Sierras. Breeding at the Lake. 

Cinclus mexicanus. American Dipper. Ore shot on the creek in Butte 
Meadows. Another seen on Susanville River, and a pair seen on Buck Creek, 
Plumas County. 

Oroscoptes montanus. Sage Thrasher. Breeding in sage brush at the Lake 
on the northwest side. Nine birds were taken July 8, and one set of three fresh 
eggs; nest placed in sage brush six inches from ground. 

Nannus hiemalis pacificus. Western Winter Wren. One seen on Buck Creek, 
August 16. 

Telmatodytes palustris plesius. Western Marsh Wren. Breeding at Eagle 
Lake; quite common, and several empty nests found. One bird taken. 

Certhia familiaris zelotes. Sierra Creeper. Fairly numerous thru the Sierras, 
and breeding at the Lake. Four taken. 

Sitta carolinensis aculeata. Slender-billed Nuthatch. Breeding thru the 
Sierras and at Eagle Lake; fairly common, and birds taken. 

Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. Breeding thru the Sierras and at 
the Lake; comparatively numerous. 

Sitta pygmea. Pigmy Nuthatch. Breeding thru the Sierras and at the Lake. 
Most in evidence of the three species and seen more plentifully at the Lake than 
elsewhere. Adults and juveniles taken from July 12 to August 1. 

Parus gambeli. Mountain Chickadee. Common thru the Sierras, the first 
being noted at an elevation of 4000 feet; several nests found, all with young. Very 
close sitters; on one occasion, where the nest was located in a stump about two feet 
from ground, the bird would not stay flushed and would fly back to the hole with 
mad chatterings. A few birds taken. 
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Regulus satrapa olivaceus. Western Golden-crowned Kinglet. Fairly com- 
mon at the Lake; one was taken. 

Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. One seen and shot near Papoose 
Valley. Rare. 

Myadestes townsendii. ‘Townsend Solitaire. First seen in the timber near 
Big Meadows. Breeding at Lake: A nest was found near Papoose Valley with 
two young and one addled egg. 

Hylocichla guttata sequoiensis. Sierra Hermit Thrush. Very rare thru the 
Sierras. One taken near Papoose Valley July 1. 

Merula migratoria propinqua. Western Robin. Common thru the Sierras, 
and breeding at the Lake in quantities. Juveniles taken, and set of four eggs 
found. 

Sialia mexicana occidentalis. Western Bluebird. Juveniles taken June 12 on 
the Chico Mountains. Breeding at Lake. 

Sialia arctica. Mountain Bluebird. Juveniles and adults taken at Eagle Lake. 
Birds fairly numerous. 


A NEW BREEDING BIRD FOR COLORADO: 
THE CASSIN SPARROW (PEUCAZA CASSIN/) NESTING NEAR 
DENVER 


By L. J. HERSEY and R. B. ROCKWELL 


N July 14, 1907, while working over the prairie at Barr, Adams County, 

Colorado, about twenty miles north-east of Denver, in quest of nests of the 

Mountain Plover, we were fortunate enough to flush an inconspicuous, 
small brown bird from a remarkably well concealed nest almost under our feet. A 
careful scrutiny of the Gutierrezia, or small rabbit-brush, from which the bird had 
flushed revealed the nest sunken into the dense foliage of the bush and totally in- 
visible from all points except from straight above. 

The nest was built among the closely interwoven stems and branches of the 
plant, the bottom of the nest resting on the ground but not sunken into it. It was 
a neat structure when supported by the numerous stems, but when removed proved 
to be rather flimsy in construction and very fragile. It was composed entirely of 
dry grass blades and stems, weed stems and bark, and vegetable fibers, lined with 
fine grass blades and a very few fine grass stems. ‘The nest was unusually deeply 
cupped, with the sides built perpendicularly and slightly rimmed in. It measured 
as follows: outside, 3% inches in height, 4 inches in long diameter, and 3% inches 
in short diameter; inside, depth of nest cavity from rim of nest 2% inches, short 
diameter 2 inches, and long diameter 2% inches. The circumference of the inside 
of the rim was slightly less than that of the cavity where the eggs lay. The rim of 
the nest was not symmetrical but varied in height and thickness to conform to the 
branches among which it was placed, and altho built near the outer edge of the 
bush was supported and concealed on all sides by the spreading branches of the 
plant, which was about 10 inches high and 18 inches in diameter. 

The bush in which the nest was built was located on a small knoll about 75 
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yards from the shore of Barr Lake, a body of water covering about 1000 acres, but 
was on ground that was always dry, and of the same nature as the prairie land 
farther removed from the water. 

The female bird after flushing, flew about 50 yards and lit on a bunch of soap- 
weed, where it stayed while the nest was being examined. It did not exhibit any 
particular uneasiness further than an occasional chirp, and made no demonstration. 

The four pure white eggs immediately attracted our attention and as we did 
not have a collecting gun with us at the time we left the nest intending to return 
and collect the birds. In the afternoon we returned and carefully approached the 
nest, but the female must 
have heard us and slipped 
away thru the thick brush, 
as she was not on the nest 
nor did we catch sight of 
her. Upon our return, 
about an hour later, the 
bird flushed from between 
us when we were within 
two feet of her. During 
all three of our visits to the 
nest we -had occasionally 
heard the delightfully 
sweet, liquid, tho subdued 
song of the male, but had 
not seen him; but as the 
female left the nest she flew 
directly to the soapweed 
mentioned before, and was 
there joined by the male. 

Between our first and 
second visits reference to 
text books had satisfied us 
that the bird could be no 
other than the Cassin Spar- 
row (Peucea cassini) and 
consequently a new breed- 
ing record for the state and 
the second record of the 
species occurring within 
the state boundaries. It 
was therefore with a mixed 
feeling of regret and exul- 
tation that we collected the two birds, photographed and then removed the nest and 
eggs, thus putting an end to the pretty family picture. 

The eggs, as has been mentioned, were pure crystalline white with an un- 
usually high polish for sparrow’s eggs, more pointed than is usual for eggs of this 
family, and measure .76x.55, .81x.58, .77x.57 and .79x.57 inches. On blowing, 
two proved to be perfectly fresh and two showed very slight blood veins. Mr. H. 
G. Smith, who prepared the birds, states that both were in badly worn plumage, 
and the abdomens of both birds were entirely bare of feathers, a fact which might 
possibly indicate that this was a second set. 
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During the three weeks following the date upon which the nest was found we 
paid especial attention to the sparrows observed, and on each of the three trips 
over the section surrounding the nesting site we were fortunate enough to see sev- 
eral of the birds, only one of which was taken however, as in every other instance 
save this one we were positive of our identity without taking the birds. It is prac- 
tically impossible to derive any deductions from our observations as to whether the 
bird occurs regularly or whether we simply happened on to acommunity of them, 
but we are positive that we saw at least a dozen individuals in a radius of two miles 
surrounding the spot where the nest was found. 

On one occasion Mr. Hersey saw one of the birds going thru their character- 
istic performance of rising perpendicularly into the air and slowly descending in 
full song. Dr. Heermann in speaking of this peculiarity of the species describes 
it as rising with a tremulous motion of its wings some twenty feet or more and 
then descending again in the same manner to within a few yards of the spot whence 
it started and accompanying its entire flight with a lengthened and pleasing song. 
This peculiarity, while men- 
tioned by nearly all authori- 
ties, was seen by us only 
once, probably on account of 
the lateness of the season. 

Prof. W. W. Cooke in his 
Second Appendixto Zhe Birds 
of Colorado, in speaking of 
the habitat of this species, 
quotes from the A.O.U.Check- 
jist, as follows: ‘“‘Centra) and 
Western Kansas, southward 
and westward thru ‘Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and 
Southern Nevada,’’ and fur- 
ther says: ‘‘It would be diffi- 
cult to have a bird a rather 
common summer resident over 
the west half of Kansas, also 
common in New Mexico at 
the same season, and not have NEST AND EGGS OF THE CASSIN SPARROW 
it occur in southeastern Colo- 
rado; but up to the present time (1900) no one has found it in the state.’’ 

This surmise was later verified by Mr. E. R. Warren who published the fol- 
lowing, which is an extract from ‘‘A Collecting Trip in Southeastern Colorado’’ 
(Conpor Vol. VIII, No. 1; January, 1906). Under the heading of Cassin Spar- 
row, he says, ‘‘A specimen of this species was taken May 27th near Springfield 
[Baca County]. The bird was on a wire fence near Cat Creek south of the town. 
Its breast was quite bare of feathers so that it may have been incubating.’’ 

Col. N. S. Goss in his History of the Birds of Kansas classes it as ‘“Summer 
resident; in the middle and western part of the state, common. Arrives about the 
middle of May, begins laying early in June and leaves in September.”’ 

These statements seem to establish the fact beyond question that the extreme 
northwestern limit of the Cassin Sparrow as it is known at present, is the western 
boundary of Kansas, but the above records for Colorado and the finding of nest 
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and eggs fully 150 miles west of the Kansas line, unless purely accidental, would 
seem to indicate the possibility of the birds occurring more or less commonly 
thruout the eastern half of Colorado; a question which can only be definitely set- 
tled by extensive and accurate observation. 

Denver, Colorado. 


SOME BIRDS OF SOUTHWEST COLORADO 


By M. FRENCH GILMAN 
( Concluded) 


Petrochelidon lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. Common, nesting under eaves of 
buildings and on cliffs. Down the La Plata River near the New Mexico line I saw 
several holes in a cliff, containing the swallows’ nests. These nests would com- 
pletely fill the shallow holes, six or eight nests being required to close the entrance 
of some. 

Tachycineta thalassina lepida. Violet-green Swallow. Numerous, breeding 
in holes in the pines. I saw several spirited fights between two birds that wanted 
the same nesting site. I stood against the tree trunk and watched the birds ‘‘lock 
horns’’ at the entrance of the hole and slowly flutter and fight, revolving the while 
till they reached the ground. Several times I think I could have scooped them in 
with a butterfly net. ; 

Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. White-rumped Shrike. Several seen at 
Fort Lewis; common about Cortez. 

Vireo gilvus swainsoni, Western Warbling Vireo. Common. Nests fre- 
quently seen in alders and cottonwoods near the river. 

Dendroica estiva. Yellow Warbler. Common, nesting along the river bot- 
toms. 

Dendroica auduboni. Audubon Warbler. Common, nesting from 7,500 feet 
to about 11,000 feet. 

Geothlypis tolmiei. Tolmie Warbler. Common. Nesting in river bottom 
and along irrigating ditches. 

Icteria virens longicauda. [Long-tailed Chat. One seen near Durango. 

Wilsonia pusilla pileolata. Pileolated Warbler. Rather common. 

Anthus pensilvanicus. Pipit. Arrived April 30, soon leaving for higher alti- 
tudes. July 22 I saw two pairs in a ten-acre patch of blue columbine (Aguilegia 
cerulea) at an altitude of over 12,000 feet. From their actions I judged a nest 
was near; but patient search failed to reveal it. 

Cinclus mexicanus. Water Ouzel. Seen by Mr. Peterson on the La Plata 
River several miles below Fort Lewis, and also on the Animas River near Durango. 

Oroscoptes montanus. Sage Thrasher. Found nesting from Cortez to Navajo 
Springs, in May and June. 

Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. Western Mockingbird. Seen only in the 
vicinity of Navajo Springs where one nest was found and five or six pairs of birds 


seen. 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis, Catbird. One seen at Mancos, May 31. ‘Two pairs 
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stayed around Ft. Lewis during the nesting season, the males singing frequently 
from dense oak brush on the hillside. When I first heard one I thought a pro- 
gressive grosbeak had evolved a better song; and then I wondered why he was not 
on top of the oaks instead of in the center. A careful scrutiny revealed the owner 
of the lay, but failed to find anything that had been laid. 

Toxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher. Mr. Peterson told me a pair of these 
birds nested in a gooseberry bush near his house in the spring of 1904. 

Salpinctes obsoletus. Rock Wren. Seen occasionally. A pair nested under 
a plank sidewalk near the school house at Ft. Lewis. 

Catherpes mexicanus conspersus. Canyon Wren. One seen early in the 
morning on top of the barn. 

Thryomanes bewickii leucogaster. Baird Wren. A few noticed during the 
breeding season. 

Certhia familiaris montana. Rocky Mountain Creeper. A pair seen during a 
snow storm in January, 1906, and a pair near the same spot in January, 1907. 

Sitta carolinensis aculeata. Slender-billed Nuthatch. Common, breeding 
on the pine-covered mesas. 

Sitta pygmea. Pigmy Nuthatch. Abundant. Many nesting near the school 
in dead pine trees. Three nests noted were built just below and at one side of 
deserted woodpecker holes occupied by bluebirds—only 8 inches between the door- 
ways. It may have been for the companionship and protection afforded by the 
bluebirds, but I am inclined to think the nuthatch had confidence in the wood- 
pecker’s judgment in selecting a good place to dig. A feature of the nuthatches’ 
nests was the fact that usually the hole after going in straight, turned to the right 
of the entrance before descending. 

Parus inornatus griseus. Gray Titmouse. One pair seen in April. Mr. 
Warren reports them as seen at Coventry in April. 

Parus atricapillus septentrionalis. Long-tailed Chickadee. 
the neighborhood. 

Parus gambeli. Mountain Chickadee. Breeding abundantly. 

Psaltriparus plumbeus, [,ead-colored Bush-tit. Mr. Warren reports them at 
Coventry in April. 

Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Several seen in spring. 

Myadestes townsendi. Townsend Solitaire. Several noticed at different times 
of the year. 

Hylocichla guttata auduboni. Audubon Hermit Thrush. Found nesting in the 
La Plata Mountains in July, at 10,000 feet altitude. Seen in spring along the 
river bottom. 

Merula migratoria propinqgua. Western Robin. Abundant. Nesting from 
7,000 to 10,000 feet. Some must spend the winter asI saw one on January 30, 
within a mile of Ft. Lewis, and saw others in January in Montezuma County. 

Sialia mexicana bairdi. Chestnut-backed Bluebird. Several nesting near Ft. 
Lewis among the pines. 

Sialia arctica. Mountain Bluebird. Most abundant of the bluebirds. 
Nested about buildings and in bird boxes, while the two other species kept to the 
pines. A pair, the female having but one leg, raised broods in the cornice of 
one of the buildings, and I was told they had occupied the same place for at. least 
the two seasons previous. One bird box I put up had two families started in it in 
one season. 


A few breeding in 


Banning, California, 
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SUMMER NOTES FROM AN ARIZONA CAMP 


By AUSTIN PAUL SMITH 


HETSTONE Mountains, Arizona, August 20, 1907.—This being a very 
dry year and most of the Thrasher species enjoying aridity, I ascribe as a 
reason for Zoxostoma crissale ranging up to 6000 feet in numbers, and even 
breeding at that altitude, having found nestlings at 5500 feet in the latter part of 
May. At Benson, Arizona, 3500 feet, full-fledged juveniles were found April 20, 
and eggs May 2 and 3. But one Palmer Thrasher (Zoxostoma curvirostre palm- 
ert) has ventured into the mountains, and this one really only into the foothills at 
4000. feet. The Bendire Thrasher (7oxostoma bendire’)seems to have a defined 
limit where the oaks begin. However, in the San Pedro River region, it is my 
opinion that it outnumbers both its relatives. It may be germane to the subject to 
note that two adults of 7. dendirez, shot while leaving their nests containing eggs, 
proved females. 

When I reached the mountains on May 6th, the Scott Oriole (/cterus parisorum) 
was to be seen or heard everywhere. A month later an occasional Arizona Hooded 
Oriole (Jcterus cucullatus nelsoni) was to be seen in the canyons; but not until 
July 1, and the advent of the agave blossoms, was it prominent. Only one Bullock 
Oriole (/cterus bullocki) has been noted up here, a female on July 2. On August 
15 both nelsonz and parisorum were still abundant in the oak region. 

Of the Tanager trio, May 10 marked the first arrival of Piranga ludoviciana. 
From that date until June 2, it was quite well distributed, mostly above 5000 feet, 
and in mixed flocks of Scott Orioles, Black-headed Grosbeaks and Lazuli Buntings. 
They reappeared August 12, at 4500 feet elevation. /vranga rubra cooperi never 
came up higher than the outlying live oaks, and. then but occasionally. Yet only 
eight miles away in the San Pedro Valley it is in summer as common as the Ver- 
million Flycatcher. Piranga hepatica was first observed May 17. All those seen 
for the first month or more, in fact some taken in July, show very little red in the 
males. They are evenly distributed over this range, quite as abundant at 4500 feet 
as at 6500 feet. 

I have had the pleasure of observing four members of the Caprimulgidz about 
my camp at 4500 feet. Western (Chordeiles virginianus henryi) and Texas 
( Chordeiles acutipennts texensis)Nighthawks were both abundant at intervals,as were 
also the Poorwill (Phalenoptilus nuttallii)and Stevens Whip-poor-will( Antrostomus 
vociferus macromystax. ‘This last seems quite numerous, much more so than in 
the Huachuca Mountains. Among the examples secured one ¢ shows no trace of 
buff on the throat.(No. 5451, elev. 4500 ft., June 26, 1907; L. 9.85, W. 6.43, T. 5.) 
My Stevens Whip-poor-wills (4 in all) were obtained near the same spot—a ravine 
in which runs a narrow rivulet of water over a sandy bed. When the required 
degree of darkness had arrived macromystax would come flying down from the 
higher elevations and alight parallel with the stream, and by a queer lateral move- 
ment of the neck, proceed to drink, often remaining in such a position several 
minutes. 

In August a female Scaled Partridge (Callipepla squamata) was taken with 
an egg ready to be laid. However, at that date, almost full-grown birds are the 
rule. Between 4000 and 4500 feet three species of Partridge may be found at 
times. Callipepla sguamata, Mearns Quail (Cyrtonyx montezuma@ mearnsi), and 
Gambel Partridge (Lophortyx gambeli), and in wet years undoubtedly the Masked 
Bobwhite (Colinus ridgwayi). ‘The latest record for this rare bird was in August, 
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1906, when Mr. F. E. Trask, City Marshall of Benson, secured five birds near 
Lone Mountain, between the altitudes above indicated. C. m. mearnsi is quite in 
evidence—at times. The first young I met with was on August 6. They must be 
very irregular breeders, for even now, in the latter half of August the adult birds 
are still to be seen in pairs. Acorns or mast and ladybeetles, is the prevailing fare 
hereabouts. The Scaled Partridge sticks to the Mexican Poppy (Avgemone mex- 
tcana) almost entirely at this season. While the Gambel Partridge haunts the 
canyons where certain crossworts (Crucifers) grow. 

I was surprised to find the Elf Owl (Wicropallas whitney) so abundant, and 
up to 5000 feet, too. They furnish a good share of the night sounds here. Ona 
moonlight evening you may observe them, little flocks of five or ten, oftenin a 
single tree. Moths (which during June were very numerous) form a substantial 
food supply. They catch the moths much in the manner of a flycatcher, returning 
to their original perch. One bird I shot had an immense sphinx, almost the wing 
dimension of the bird, in his bill. They also secure quantities of Longicornes 
(beetles), but I have found no evidence of their preying on birds. 

About camp we have twenty White-winged Doves( Welopelia leucoptera)to one 
Mourning Dove. ‘The former species is another bird very fond of Argemone seed 
and its distribution is no doubt affected by it. 

The Coues Flycatcher (Contopus pertinax pallidiventris) is very rare in these 
mountains, atleast this year. I secured a bird of this species in the Rio San Pedro 
valley on April 18, last. 


Benson, Arizona. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Colorado Notes.—Hon. James Cowie, while hunting ducks on a lake northeast of Boulder, 
on September 15, 1907, saw a flock of six birds which he failed to recognize and shot one for 
identification, turning it over to the University of Colorado. It proved to be an immature Sabine 
Gull(Xema sabinii). Altho Capt. Berthoud reported that the species was common in the early 
days of the settlement of the State, I only find six actual records prior to this one, all but one 
being from the plains near the eastern base of the mountains from Denver northward, the other 
being from Breckenridge, at an altitude of 10,000 feet. Whatever may have been the case as a 
matter of past history, the species is certainly rare enough hereabouts in recent years. 

On September 14, 1907, while passing Church’s Lake a few miles north of Denver, I noted 
several White-winged Scoters (Oidemia deglandi) within a few feet of the train, with some other 
ducks and coots. After allowing time to make sure of their identity, but before I had counted 
them, the birds all took flight, but there were not less than half a dozen of the Scoters, I find 
but nine previous records for the State, all October and November records, 

The Wood Duck (Aix sponsa) is a rare duck in Colorado nowadays. Ihave heard of none re- 
cently except three killed near Boulder by Hon. James Cowie and Mr. Bert Werley about three 
years ago, no record having been made of the date. I have seen two of the specimens. 

There seems to be but one record of Syrnium varium in the literature of Colorado ornithol- 
ogy; so I have hesitated about mentioning a note which I find in the note-books of Denis Gale. 
He mentions having seen a pair in the valley near Boulder in 1886, but gives no particulars and 
no exact date. The note was made three years afterwards, in 1889, when he says he looked again 
for the pair which he had seen there three years before but failed to find them. Upon careful 
consideration I have concluded that his identification was probably correct, as he was quite 
familiar with the owls of the region, and there is no other that he would be apt to mistake for 
this. The Spotted Owl (Syrnium occidentale) which might be easily mistaken in the field for the 
Barred Owl, isa species of the southwest, coming only into southern Colorado, so that the eastern 
species is much more likely to be found east of the Front Range and in the northern part of the 
State. However, with these rare records, one never feels safe unless the circumstances under 
which the birds are seen, the opportunity for careful inspection, the condition of the light, etc., 
are known.—JUNIUS HENDERSON, Museum, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Notes From Colton, California.—On May 19, 1907, I found a Phainopepla’s (Phainopep- 
Ja nitens) nest containing one egg. Two days later there were no additional eggs. May 24 I 
noticed the female bird on the nest but did not climb the tree to see if there were any more eggs. 
May 30, or six days later, I noticed a Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura) on the nest, and 
upon investigation found two dove eggs resting upon a slight platform placed on the Phainopep- 
la’s nest. I thought that this was rather rapid home changing. 

A nest of the Valley Partridge (Lophortyx californicus vallicola) containing fifteen eggs was 
found June 1, in an unusual location. The bird selected a place under a small pile of eucalyptus 
twigs 25 feet from Pennsylvania Avenue and four feet from OliveStreet, both being well-traveled 
village streets. A concrete flume was within sixteen inches of the nest and workmen walked 
along the flume many times daily while irrigating an orange orchard. A calf was tied toa tree at 
the edge of Olive Street, and it had also selected a resting place in the brush pile three feet from 
the bird. The calf could have put its hind feet in the nest if it had desired to do so. The calf 
was fed regularly by a man, woman or child. Across the street, ninety feet from the nest wasa 
house. Several small children and a dog played around the yard and often came over to visit 
the calf, (They did not know about the nest, as the bird would not flush unless in danger of 
being stepped on.) June 10, I visited the nest and found that the bird had departed. Two 
pipped eggs were in the nest and one little dead bird in the flume. Probably the others got 
away all right. 

During August I had the pleasure of seeing an albino Brewer Blackbird (Scolecophagus cyan- 
ocephalus). 1 would say that about two-thirds of its feathers were white. About a week after I 
first saw the bird, I learned that it spent considerable time in company with other blackbirds on 
certain lawns here in Colton, The other blackbirds did not seem to treat it differently because 
of its white coat. A friend of mine informs me that he saw a white blackbird at San Jacinto 
Lake eighteen or twenty years ago. Talking about white blackbirds sounds like discussing 
white lamp-black!—W. C. Hanna, Colton, California, 


Concerning a Few Abnormally Marked Eggs.—During the last few years the writer 
has collected several sets of eggs which are of special interest owing to the fact that they are 
thickly spotted with fine brown spots, where nature's usual prescription calls for unmarked eggs. 
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The first case is a set of Green-backed Goldiach (clstragalinus psaliria hesperophilus) taken 
near Escondido, San Diego County, California. There are three eggs in the set. Two are nor- 
mal but the third is larger and thickly spotted about the broader end with many fine peppery 
spots. I found another set of three eggs of this species in 1905 in which every egg of the set was 
marked; but owing to the very advanced stage of incubation they were not collected. 

In 1906 I found a nest of Lazuli Bunting (Cyanospiza amena) in the midst of a patch of iron 
weed. It was only about a foot high from the ground and fastened to very slender stems. I 
flushed the bird but could not identify her as she darted thru the weeds. Upon looking into the 
nest I found four well-marked eggs. Altho I had collected for a number of years in this same 
locality I had never met with anything of thisstyle before. I thought it must be something new, 
so quietly hid in some nearby willows to await the return of my bird. In about half an hour I 
saw her slipping thru the weeds and onto her nest, while her mate lit in a bush near by. To 
make sure of my own eyes I collected both birds, for I could hardly believe that they were 
Bunting eggs altho the birds were beforeme. The eggs were normal in every way except for the 
spots. 

"2 Last spring I discovered a Plain Titmouse’s nest on the University campus. There were eight 
eggs in the cavity and all were more or less speckled with these same brown spots. They resem- 
ble very much the markings ona Black Phoebe egg. 

Whether this subspecies of Titmouse, namely Azolophus inornatus inornatus is in the habit 
of laying spotted eggs I cannot tell, for I have collected but one other set, and this was plain 
white. I doubt that the majority are anything but plain white. However, I shall watch with in- 
terest to see if this pair of birds return to last year’s nesting site and lay spotted eggs. 

It seems to me that here is a question for students of evolution: Aresome of our birds which 
lay in the open going to lay spotted eggs in the distant future, or are these spots a remnant of 
the distant past. It would seem that spots on the eggs of birds which lay in cavities were of lit- 
tle benefit, hence the spotted Titmouse eggs may be remnants of the past; but who can tell?— 
NELSON K. CARPENTER, Stanford University, California. 


Gray-headed Junco in the Cuyamaca Mountains, California.—On November 18, 
1906, following a heavy snow-storm, at Julian, San Diego County, California, altitude 4100 feet, 
great numbers of Juncos appeared, altho one species, Junco h. thurberi was found in small 
numbers, since the early part of September. These flocks were made up of the species just 
named, and /unco caniceps, the last in the minority, but still in sufficient numbers to be noted in 
every flock. I left the mountains on December 3, and up to that time observed Junco caniceps 
almost daily.—AustINn Paur, Smitu, Benson, Arizona. 


Passer domesticus.—In going thru acolony of Cliff Swallows two years ago, I found two 
sets of eggs of the English Sparrow. The sparrows had taken possession of the nests of the 
swallows when the outside walls were finished and furnished the interior to suit their own taste— 
alining of a few straws, on which were laid, in one, a set of five eggs, in the other a set 
of six eggs. 

A half block from my house in Santa Rosa, on Lincoln street, is a row of small maples at the 
edge of the sidewalk. On the third tree from the corner of Morgan street, there is a rotten stub 
two feet long with a woodpecker hole atthe topend. In passing by on my way to work, last 
month, I several times flushed a bird from this stub, and was about ready to make a night attack 
on same, when one morning in passing by, I again flushed the bird. It stopped this time and 
perched in the tree close to the nest so that I got a good look at her. My desire to make the 
climb up the tree and cut off the stub for something rave was chilled. It was a female Passer 
domesticus. —H. F. Duprey, Santa Rosa, California. 


Correction.—In THE ConpoR for July, 1907, page 110, I recorded the ‘‘Mew Gull’ as 
having been taken by me at Alamitos Bay, Los Angeles County, California, April 14,1907. After 
careful comparison with examples in the collection of Mr. Grinnell, the specimen in question is 
now determined to be the Pacific Kittiwake (Aissa tridactyla pollicaris). In making the original 
erroneous record I was too hasty in forming an opinion.—C. B. Linton, Los Angeles, California. 
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EDITORIALS 


The other day we received for publication in 
THE CONDOR an article which filled us with 
the joy of approval, The subject-matter was 
good, and that was appreciated; but what 
aroused our immediate admiration was that it 
was in every way ina form to forward to the 
printer at once without our having to make a 
single correction or alteration. 

To begin with, this article was written on 
only one side of the paper; a left-hand margin 
of an inch or so was considerately left on each 
page, so that we found space to write instruc- 
tions to the printer; the text was paragraphed 
and indented properly; altho written by hand, 
it was clearly legible—type-writing would have 
been but little plainer; the author had taken 
pains to punctuate, capitalize and spell cor- 
rectly (what a vare instance!); the author had 
looked up the style we were accustomed to use 
in running general (10-point) articles, and he 
had put the title at the head followed directly 
beneath by his name, and at the end of his 
article he had written his home address, 

Now, if all the articles submitted for publi- 
cation were as carefully written as this ideal, 
what a ‘‘snap’’ an editor would have. He 
could put in his extra time in studying how to 
improve the make-up of his magazine instead of 
grinding away evening after evening correct- 
ing, Or re-writing, carelessly composed manu- 
script. 

Contributors, get the idea? 


In retiring from the Business-Management of 
THE CONDOR, Mr. H. T, Clifton leaves the 
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affairs of the magazine in a better condition 
financially than it has ever known before. The 
routine drudgery of the work has been per- 
formed uncomplainingly, and only unavoidable 
demands upon his time from another source 
have now compelled Mr. Clifton to insist on 
resigning. The Editor takes this opportunity 
of acknowledging the cordial cooperation and 
active help always freely granted him by Mr. 
Clifton whenever called upon. And we want 
our fellow Cooper Club members to remember 
that a very large proportion of whatever of 
success Our magazine attains is due to the ex- 
ertions of the Business Manager. 


Mr. J. Eugene Law has been elected to the 
office of Business Manager of the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club. This means also, of course, 
that the affairs of THE CONDOR are from now 
on under his direction. Mr. Law brings into 
this work a banker’s knowledge of business 
methods, and we feel confident that the Club 
may expect continued growth in the size and 
mechanical quality of our magazine. Let it be 
remembered that henceforth all subscriptions 
and dues should be paid to J, EUGENE Law, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA. 


The index to Volume IX, printed as part of 
this issue, was prepared by Mr. Walter P. 


Taylor, 


Don’t forget that the price of this magazine 
is now $1.50 per year, and that subscriptions 
will not be accepted for less, The Club dues 
remain the same as before—$2.00. 


One of the most enjoyable events in the 
Club’s history was the Southern Division meet- 
ing held at Pasadena, October 3, 1907, reported 
in another column. The members had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr. C. Hart Merriam, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Bailey, who are now 
carrying on Biological Survey work in south- 
ern California. Dr. Merriam told in a fascin- 
ating manner many of the California Indian 
legends pertaining to birds, 


Mr. Harry S. Swarth, of Chicago, author of 
“‘The Birds of the Huachuca Mountains, Arizo- 
na,’”’ is now doing bird work again in Arizona. 
This time he is exploring the Santa Catalina 


and Chiricahua Mountains. 


Dr. Walter K. Fisher, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been granted a leave of absence for 
the first semester, and is spending the time in 
Washington, D. C. 


During July, Mr.G. Frean Morcom visited 
Chicago and the bird men of that city. 


Mr. G. Willett took an ornithological out- 
ing into the San Bernardino Mountains in 
June, where the Editor also spent nearly his 
whole summer vacation. 


As for 1908, we have already on hand some 
strong, healthy articles, with striking photos. 
The ending and beginning of volumes will mark 
no metamorphosis in the character of our Maga- 
zine; we expect to continue to publish fresh 
western ornithology. 


: 
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MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


SEPTEMBER.—The September meeting of 
the Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club was held in the rooms of the Cal- 
ifornia Promotion Committee, Union Square, 
San Francisco, on Saturday evening, Septem- 
ber 21. 

Dr. Frederick W. D’Evelyn, President of 
the Club, read a most interesting paper on the 
‘‘Locust-eating Birds of the Transvaal’’. His 
paper, which will appear in THE CONDOR, 
was most acceptable in the reading by reason of 
the vein of dry humor running thru his in- 
formal remarks in which he occasionally di- 
gressed as some incident of his life in South 
Africa was recalled. Dr. D’Evelyn was in 
South Africa in the days of the first Boer War 
in the early ’80s. His memory ofthe bird life 
of those days has been verified by correspond- 
ence with British ornithologists now working 
over that region. 

Miss Bertha Chapman, Vice-President, pre- 
sented ‘“‘A Plan to Widen the Scope of THE 
CONDOR”’. 

Miss Chapman pointed out that the teachers 
in this state in connection with their nature 
study work in birds have no publication to 
which they can refer for a simple description 
of the commonest local species. An eastern 
publication affords teachers of the Atlantic 
Coast and Mississippi Valley this information, 
but does not give the species needed by the 
California teacher for her-class room work. 
Some publication must sooner or later supply 
this demand. If THr CoNnpor devoted a 
page or two in each issue with illustrations it 
would not only increase its circulation among 
teachers but would meet with as large a sale on 
the news stands as does the eastern publication. 

A discussion followed Miss Chapman’s paper, 
as to ways and means of putting such a plan 
into effect. The conclusion reached, seemed to 
point to the adoption of THr CoNDoR as the 
official organ for bird study by the State Board 
of Education, and with this increased subscrip- 
tion list, a salaried Editor and Business Mana- 
ger. 

After this discussion the Club held a short 
business session. The resignation of R. E. 
Snodgrass was accepted, Further election of 
members went over until the next meeting. 
Meeting adjourned. 

ROSWELL S. WHEELER, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


SEPTEMBER.—The postponed September 
meeting of the Cooper Club was called to order 
by President Morcom, in the Faculty Room, 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal., 
Thurs, evening, Oct.10,with the following visitors 
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present: Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Vernon Bailey, 
Mrs. Vernon Bailey, Mrs. Elizabeth Grinnell, 
Mrs. Joseph Grinnell, President Chamberlain 
and Dean B. F. Stacey of Throop Institute, 
Walter Richardson, Mrs. C. E. Cosper and 
Lloyd Cosper; and members Miss Olga S. Tar- 
bell, J. Grinnell, O. W. Howard, Lee Cham- 
bers, V. W. Owen, Prof. Loye Holmes Miller, 
M. French Gilman, H. T. Clifton, W. B.. Jud- 
son, C, E. Cosper, Alphonse and Antonin Jay, 
Walter Taylor, W. Chamberlain, Chas. Rich- 
ardson, Jr., and Law. 

Applications for membership were proposed: 
R. Magoon Barnes, Lacon, Illinois, by W. Lee 
Chambers, and Cyril H. Bretherton, 622 Bryson 
Bldg., Los Angeles, California, by J. Eugene 
Law. In accordance with the By-laws, action 
on these was deferred till next meeting. The 
matter of an outing meeting was referred by 
motion to Messrs. Morcom, Lelande and Law, 
with authority to make all arrangements to 
have an outing in October. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam was then introduced by 
Mr. Morcom and spoke at length, giving many 
interesting anecdotes of bird and _ bird-observ- 
ing life. Dr. Merriam has just returned from 
the Klamath Lake region, where he has been 
doing Biological Survey work. Few of our 
California ornithologists are as familiar with 
the topography and plant and animal life of 
the length and breadth of the state as is Dr. 
Merriam, and his opportunities for observation 
in the long period he has been at biological 
field work have been exceptional. He usually 
arrives in California from the East for active 
field work in July, and weall know of his 
zone boundary investigations. Not the least 
interesting were his stories of Indian bird-lore. 
It seems that Indian legends having to do with 
birds and how certain characteristics were ac- 
quired, are very rich, and Dr. Merriam has no 
end of interesting stories at his tongue’s end. 
Before closing he took occasion to emphasize 
the value of the work being accomplished by 
the bird student who learns his own locality 
and records the habits of its birds year after 
year under similar conditions, 

Mr. Vernon Baily gave a short talk about his 
work with Dr. Merriam, but the lateness of the 
hour cheated us out of the longer talk we had 
hoped for. Mr. Bailey drew special attention 
to the interesting problems which Southern 
California presents in bird distribution, owing 
to its abundance of mountains, passes, coast 
line and country between. Mr. Morcom, in 
calling on Dr. Merriam, emphasized a_prece- 
dent long since become a custom, and that is, 
that our always-welcome ornithological visitors 
only have one condition exacted from them— 
that of cheerfully answering the dozens of 
questions we are sure to ask them. 

Mr. Virgil Owen exhibited a few interesting 
screech owl skins from Arizona, including 
some of the smaller forms. Adjourned, 

J. EUGENE Law, Secretary. 
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Calamospiza melanocorys, 139, 157 
Calcarius ornatus, 156 
Calidris arenaria, 80 
Callipepla squamata, 196 
Calypte anna, 88 
Calypte costz, 88, 137 
Canvasback, 105, 110, 187 
Caprimulgus virginianus, 58 
Carpenter, Nelson K., a season with the 
Pacific Horned Owl, 20; the Rufous- 
crowned Sparrow in San Diego County, 
California, 158; concerning a few abnor 
mally marked eggs, 198 
Carpodacus cassini, 54, 156, 189 
megregori, 77, 81 
mexicanus clementis, 79 
frontalis, 89, 139, 156 
Catbird, 194, 57 
Cathartes atratus, 57, 161 
aura, 27, 57, 86, 154, 187 
californianus, 160 
Catherpes mexicanus conspersus, IIT, 195 
punctulatus, 17, 90 
Ceophlceus pileatus abieticola, 188 
Certhia americana zelotes, 59 
familiaris, 147 
montana, 195 
zelotes, 190 
Cerchneis sparveria peninsularis, 136 
Ceryle alcyon, 154, 188 
Cheetura vauxii, 188 
Chamea fasciata henshawi, 90, 151 
Chameepelia passerina pallescens,. 136 
Chat, Long-tailed, 10, 190, 194 
Yellow-breasted, 24 
Chapman, Frank M., reviewof his “The War- 
blers of North America,’’ 114 
Chickadee, Chestnut-backed, 60, 128 
Long-tailed, 195 
Mountain, 190, 195 
Santa Cruz, 173 
Childs, John Lewis, review of his magazine, 
‘“‘The Warbler,’’ 115; 
biographical notice and portrait of, 163 
Chondestes grammacus strigatus 89, 157 
Chordeiles acutipennis texensis, 88, 196 
virginianus henryi, 154, 188, 196 
Cinclus mexicanus, 173, 190, 194 
palasii, 147 
Circus hudsonius, 153 
Clemens, Joseph, notes from the Philippines, 92 
Clifton, H. T., notice of his resignation as 
Business Manager, 200 
Clivicola riparia, 176 
Colaptes cafer collaris, 87, 154, 188 
chrysoides brunnescens, 136 
mexicanus, 57 
Colinus ridgwayi, 196 
Colorado Biological Society, notice of forma- 
tion of, 95 
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Columba fasciata, 27, 28, 187 
livia 30 
Colymbus auritus, 110 
nigricollis californicus, 95, 99 
Condor, California, 106, 160, 161 
South American, 44 
Contopus borealis, 155 
pertinax pallidiventris, 197 
richardsoni, 88, 155, 189 
Coot, American, 86, 110, 187 
Cormorant, Farallone,. 36, 186 
Pelagic, 135 
Corvus americanus, 155 
brachyrhynchos hesperis, 88 
corax, 57 
clarionensis, 79 
sinuatus, 79, 91, 155 
corone, 57 
pica, 57 
Cowbird, 156 
Creeper, Rocky Mountain, 195 
Sierra, 59, 190 
Crossbill, 128 
Mexican, 156 
Sierra, 189 
White-winged, 129, 132 
Crow, American, 155 
California, 11, 28, 88 
Northwest, 128 
Curlew, Hudsonian, 109 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 156 
Cyanocitta stelleri, 63, 121 
carbonacea, 174 
diademata, 155 
frontalis, 189 
Cyanospiza amcena, 89, 157, 199 
Cygnus bewickii, 58 
buccinator, 58 
musicus, 147 
Cyrtonyx montezumz mearnsi, 196 
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Daggett, F. S., review of “‘Birds of the Chicago 
Area,’’ 167 
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Dendroica auduboni, 190, 194 
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occidentalis, 190 
townsendi, 60 

D’Evelyn, Frederick W., slaughter of blue- 
jays, 62; a prize bird diary, 166 
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Dipper, American, 190 
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anatum, 80, 81, 86 
sparverius, 57, 87, 154, 187 
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Prairie, 154, 181 
Felger, A. H., a new record for Colorado, 110 
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Cassin Purple, 54, 156, 189 
House, 85, 89 
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Finley, William L., among the gulls on Klam- 
ath Lake, 12; among the pelicans, 35; do 
birds desert young?, 59; the grebes of 
southern Oregon, 97; English Sparrow 
notes, 108; Magnolia Warbler in Oregon, 
110; two studies in blue 121, 
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Forbes, S. A., review of his ‘‘Ornithological 
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Coues, 197 
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Traill, 188 
Vermillion, 109, 196 
Western, 175 
Wright, 189 
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Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 194 
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Gallinula galeata, 86 
Gallinule, Florida, 86 
Garrulus cristatus, 57 
Gavia imber, 186 
Geococcyx californianus, 51, 87, 136 
Geothlypis tolmiei, 190, 194 
trichas arizela, 23, 139 
occidentalis, 90 
Gilman, M, French, Magpies on the La Plata, 
9; migration and nesting of the Sage 
Thrasher, 42; measuring a Condor, 106; 
the Gambel Partridge in California, 148; 
some birds of southwest Colorado, 152, 194 
Glaucidium gnoma, 87, 154 
Gnatcatcher, Western, 48, 91 
Black-tailed, 91 
Goldfinch, Arkansas, 25, 85, 156 
Green-backed, I9, 89, 199 
Lawrence, 85, 89 
Pale, 156 
Willow, 19, 85, 89 
Goose, Canada, 128 
Snow, 58 
White-cheeked, 187 
Grebe, American Eared, 85, 99 
Horned, 110 
Pied-billed, 86, 186 
Western, 97, 186 
Holbcell, 58 
Grinnell, Joseph, the Alaska Water-thrush in 
California, 28; the California distribution 
of the Roadrunner (Geococcyx californi- 
anus), 51; nesting of the Sierra Creeper, 59 
Grosbeak, Alaska Pine, 134 
Black-headed, 26, 89, 157, 174, 196 
Western Blue, 89 
Western Evening, 60, 189 
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Grouse, Dusky, 153 
Richardson, 54 
Sooty, 128 
Sharp-tailed, 153 
Guillemot, 128, 135 
Guiraca czerulea lazula, 89 
Gull, American Herring, 110 
Bonaparte, 128 
Glaucous-winged, 135 
Mew, IIo, 199 
Ross’s, 179 
Rosy, 179 
Ring-billed, 106 
Sabine, 58, 180, 198 
Short-billed, 128 
Western, IIo 
Gulls as scavengers, 91 
Gun Varnish, 162 
Gymnogyps californianus, 106 


H 


Haematopus frazari, 78, 80, 81 
palliatus, 78 
Halizetus leucocephalus, 187 
Hanna, W. C., notes from Colton, California, 
198 
Hawk, Cooper, 86, 154, 187 
Duck, 86, I10 
Night, 58 
Marsh, 153 
Mexican Black, I10, 199 
Pigeon, 57 
Red-bellied, 22, 86 
Sharp-shinned, 132, 154 
Sparrow, 57, 87, 154, 187 
Swainson, 25, 86, 154, 178, 184 
Western Red-tailed, 86, 132, 154 
Heinemann, Oluf J., photos by, 174, 175, 176 
Heleodytes brunneicapillus affinis, 138 
couesi, 90 
Helminthophila celata, 54 
lutescens, 139, I90 
Henderson, Junius, destructlon of herons by a 
hailstorm, 162; communication on the pos- 
sessive form in vernacular nomenclature, 
166; Colorado notes, 198 
Heron, Great Blue, 106, 162, 187 
Green, IIo 
Yellow-crowned Night, 110 
Hersey, L. J. (with R. B. Rockwell), a new 
breeding bird for Colorado: the Cassin 
Sparrow (Peucea cassini) nesting near 
Denver, I9I 
Hesperiphona vespertina montana, 189 
Heteractitis incanus, 78 
Hirundo americana, 58 
erythrogaster, 158, 190 
riparia, 58 
Hummingbird, Anna, 88, 111 
Black-chinned, 85, 88 
Broad-tailed, 154 
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Calliope, 189 
Costa, 88, 158 
Rufous, 128 
Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, 97 
surinamensis, 186 
Hylocichla guttata auduboni, 195 
sequoiensis, 191 


I 


Ibis, White-faced Glossy, 91 

Icteria virens longicauda, 10, 24, 190, 193 

Icterus bullocki, 25, 59, 88, 156, 196 
cuculatus nelsoni, 79, 88, 139, 196 
parisorum, 39, 196 
pheeniceus, 57 

Iridoprocne bicolor, 190 


J 


Jaeger, Parasitic, 135 
Jay, Coast, 174 
Common Blue, 57 
Belding, 88 
Blue, slaughter of, 62 
Blue-fronted, 189 
California, 25 
Long-crested, 155 
Pinyon, 156 
Rocky Mountain, 155 
Steller, 121 
Woodhouse, 81, 155, 156 
Junco, Gray-headed, 199 
Intermediate, 157 
Oregon, 60 
Pink-sided, 157 
Point Pinos, 173 
Sierra, 189 
Slate-colored, 157 
Junco caniceps, 199 
hyemalis, 157 
connectens, 157 
pinosus, 173 
thurberi, 189, 199 
mearnsi, 157 


K 


Killdeer, 86, 187 
Kingbird, Arkansas, 88, 154, 155, 189 
Cassin, 88, 155 
Kingfisher, Belted, 154, 188 
Kinglet, Ruby-crowned, IgI, 195 
Sitka, 60, 128 
Western Golden-crowned, 60, 129, I91 
Kittiwake, Pacific, 199 


L 


Lanius borealis,. 57 
excubitor, 146 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 194 
gambeli, 79, 90, 139, 190 
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Lark, California Horned, 88 

Larus argentatus, 91 
californicus, 13 
canus, IIo 
delawarensis, 13, 106 
heermanni, 78, 80 
occidentalis, 78, 91 

Law, J. Eugene, the English Sparrow in Los 
Angeles County, 28; notice of his election 
as Business Manager, 200 

Leucosticte australis, 156 

Leucosticte, 132 
Brown-capped, 156 

Linnet, 25 

Linton, C. B., another record of the Alaska 
Water-thrush in California, 60; the Mew 
Gull in southern California, 110; the 
Horned Grebe in southern California, 110; 
Mexican Black Hawk in California, 110; 
correction, 199 

Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 156 

Loon, Common, 186 

Lophortyx californicus californicus, 173 

vallicola, 27, 86, 136, 149, 198 

gambeli, Iog, 148, 196 

Loxia curvirostra bendirei, 189 

stricklandi, 156 

leucoptera, 57 


M 


Magpie, 57 
Black-billed, 155 
Gray, 147 
Yellow-billed, 25, 28 
Mailliard, Joseph, another new record for 
Marin County, California, 28 
Mallard, 86, 105, 186 
Mareca americana, 110 
Marsden, H. W., feeding habits of the Lewis 
Woodpecker, 27 
Martin, Western, 89, 190 
McGregor, Richard C., pointers for the field 
naturalist, 161; Siphia erithacus Sharpe; 
a correction, 162 
Meadowlark, Western, 88, 156, 189 
Megascops asio aikeni, 145 
bendirei, 87 
maxwellae, 140, 145 
flammeola, 154 
Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi, 87 
lewisi, 27 
torquatus, 154, 188 
Meleagris gallopavo merriami, 153 
Melopelia leucoptera, 136, 197 
Melospiza cinerea cooperi, 89, 140 
lincolni, 157 
melodia montana, 157 
Merganser americanus, 186 
American, 186 
Mershon, W. B., review of his ‘‘The Passenger 
Pigeon,’’ 114 
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Merula migratoria, 57 
propinqua, 27, I9I, 195 
Micropallas whitneyi, 197 
Minutes of Cooper Club Meetings, 31, 64, 96, 
116, 201 
Mimus polyglottos leucopterus, 79, 90, 137, 194 
Mockingbird, Western, 43, 85, 90, 152, 194 
Molothrus ater, 156 
Mud-hen, 105 
Murrelet, Kittlitz, 135 
Marbled, 128, 135 
Xantus, 58 
Myadestes townsendi, 191, 195 
Myers, Harriet Williams, nesting ways of the 
western gnatcatcher, 48; nesting habits of 
Phainopepla nitens, 101 
Myiarchus cinerascens, 88, 153 
mexicanus pertinax, 37 


N 


Nannus hiemalis pacificus, 190 
Napthalin, 162 
Nighthawk, Texas, 88, 196 
Western, 154, 188, 196 
Nucifraga columbiana, 155, 189 
Numenius hudsonicus, 80; 109 
Nutcracker, Clarke, 155, 189 
Nuthatch, Pigmy, 190, 195 
Red-breasted, 54, 132, 190 
Slender-billed, 190, 195 
Nyctanassa violacea, 110 


O 


Oidemia deglandi, 198 
Old-squaw, 58 
Oreortyx pictus plumiferus, 149, 187 
Oreospiza chlorura, 140, 157, 190 
Oriole, Arizona Hooded, 88, 196 
Bullock, 25, 88, 156, 196 
Scott, 196 
Oroscoptes montanus, 42, 137, 190, 194 
Orpheus felivox, 57 
Orthogensis, 30 
Osprey, 57, 187 
Otocoris alpestris actia, 88 
arcticola, 155 
arenicola, 155 
enertera, 78, 81, 137 
leucoleema, 155 
Ouzel, Water, 173, 174, 194 
Owl, American Long-eared, 87 
Barn, 87, 154 
Barred, 198 
Burrowing, 85, 87 
California Screech, 87 
Elf, 197 
Flammulated Screech, 154 
Ground, 24, 25, 154 
Horned, 20, 128 
Long-eared, 85, 154 
Pacific Horned, 20, 21, 87 
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Pigmy, 87, 154 
Rocky Mountain Screech, 140 
Short-eared, 105 
Spotted, 154, 198 
Oxyechus vociferus, 86, 136 


P 


Pandion haliaetus carolinensis, 78, 187 
Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi, 136 
Parrot, Thick-billed, 104 
Partridge, Gambel, 148, 196 
Mountain, 187 
Plumed, 149 
Scaled, 196 
Valley, 26, 27, 149, 198 
Parus atricapillus septentrionalis, 195 
gambeli, 190, 195 
inornatus griseus, 195 
rufescens barlowi, 173 
Passer domesticus, 28, 108, 156, 199 
Passerculus rostratus sanctorum, 77, 79, 81 
sandwichensis alaudinus, 139 
Passerella iliaca megarhyncha, 189 
schistacea, 157 
Peabody, P. B., communication ‘‘apropos of 
egg-collecting,’’ 63; communication ‘‘nest- 
ing ways,” 113; the Prairie Falcons of Sad- 
dleback Butte 180 
Pedicecetes phasianellus 
campestris, 153 
Pelecanus californicus, 35, 78 
erythrorhynchos, 35, 186 
onocrotalus, 58 
Pelican, American White, 58, 186 
Pemberton, J. R., (with H. W. Carriger), nest- 
ing of the Pine Siskin in California, 18 
Penguin, Jackass, 72 
Perisoreus canadensis capitalis, 155 
Petrochelidon lunifrons, 90, 169, 190, 194 
Peucza cassini, IgI 
Pewee, Western Wood, 27, 88, 155, 189 
Phainopepla nitens, 90, 101, 139, 198 
Phalacrocorax capensis, 74 
dilophus albociliatus, 78, 186 
penicillatus 78, 80 
Phalenoptilus nuttalli, 154, 188, 196 
californicus, 87 
nitidus, 137 
Phalarope, Wilson, 105, 187 
Phalaropus tricolor, 187 
Phoebe, Black, 25, 88 
Say, 88, 155 
Picus auratus, 58 
Pica caudata, 62 
nuttalli, 25 
pica hudsonica, 5, 9, 155 
rustica, 146 
Picoides arcticus, 188 
Picus canus, 147 
Pierce, Wright M.,experiences with the Dotted 
Canyon Wren, 16; notes on the Pallid 
Wren-tit, 151 


columbianus, 153; 
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Pigeon, Band-tailed, 27, 28, 187 
Passenger, I14 
Pintail, 110 
Pipilo aberti, 157 
crissalis senicula, 140 
fuscus senicula, 89 
maculatus arcticus, 157 
megalonyx, 24, 89, 157 
Pipit, 194 
Piranga hepatica, 196 
ludoviciana, 158, 190, 196 
rubra cooperi, 196 
Pithecophaga jefferi, 92 
Planesticus migratorius propinquus, 138 
Plegadis guarauna, 91 
Plover, Black-bellied, 10g 
Semi-palmated, 110 
Podicipes holbcelli, 58 
Podilymbus podiceps, 86, 186 
Polioptila californica, 91, 138 
ceerulea obscura, 23, 48, 91, 138 
Pocecetes gramineus confinis, 156 
Poor-will, 154, 188, 196 
Dusky, 87 
Porzana carolina, 86 
Progne subis hesperia, 89, 190 
Protonotaria citrea, 110 
Psaltriparus minimus californicus, 91 
plumbeus, 195 
Ptarmigan, 128 
Ptychoramphus aleuticus, 80, 81 
Puffin, Horned, 135 
Tufted, 135 
Puffinus creatopus, 60 
opisthomelas, 80, 136 
Pyrocephalus rubineus mexicanus, 137 


Q 


Quail, Arizona, Iog 
California, 173 
Mearns, 196 

Querquedula cyanoptera, 86, 186 
discors, 110 


R 


Rail, Virginia, 86, 187 
Rallus virginianus, 86, 187 
Ralph, Dr. William Legrange, notice of death 
of, 165 
Raven, American, 91, 155 
Northern, 128 
Ray, Milton S., from Boulder to the sea, 173 
Redhead, 105 
Red-tail, Western, 187 
Redwing, 57 
Eastern, 149 
Regulus calendula, 191, 195 
satrapa Olivaceus, Igt 
Rhodoastethia rosea, 179 
Rhynchopsitta pachyrhyncha, 104 
Riparia riparia, 190 
Rissa tridactyla pollicaris, 199 
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Ritter, William E., ornithology for a student 
of evolutionary problems, 65 

Roadrunner, 51, 87 

Robin, Western, 26, I91, 195 

Rockwell, Robert B., the woodhouse jay in 
western Colorado, 81; some Colorado notes 
on the rocky mountain screech owl, 140; 
(with L.J.Hershey)a new breeding bird for 
Colorado: the Cassin Sparrow (Peucea 
cassini) nesting near Denver, IgI 

Rogers, Reginald, the Band-tailed Pigeon at 
Santa Barbara, 28 


Ss 


Salpinctis obsoletus, 195 
obsoletus, 79, 81, 138 
Sandpiper, Aleutian, 129 
Least, 135, 187 
Spotted, 187 
Sapsucker, Redbreasted, 132, 188 
Northern Redbreasted, 128 
Red-naped, 154 
Sarcorhamphus californianus, 57 
gryphus, 44, 161 
Sayornis nigricans, 88, 137 
saya, 78, 88, 137, 155 
Sclater, W. L.,the bird islands of South Africa, 
71 
Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, 139, 156, 198 
Scoter, Surf, 128 
White-winged, 128, 198 
Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis, 28, 60 
Selasphorus platycercus, 154 
rufus, 78 
Sharp, C. S., the breeding birds of Escondido, 
84; the condor fifty years ago, 160 
Sheldon, Harry H., a bit too previous, 
111; a collecting trip by wagon to Eagle 
Lake, 185 
Shrike, California, 24, 50, 85, 90, 190 
White-rumped, 194 
Shoveller, 110 
Sialia arctica, I91, 195, 197 
mexicana, 91 
bairdi, 195 
occidentalis, 121, 174, I91 
Silloway, P. M., stray notes from the Flathead 
woods, 53 
Siphia erithacus, 162 
Siskin, Pine, 18, 128, 132, 189 
Sitta canadensis, 54, 190 
carolinensis aculeata, 91, 190, 195 
pygmea, 190, 195 
Smith, Austin Paul, the Thick-billed Parrot in 
Arizona, 104; summer notes from an 


Arizona camp 196; the Gray-headed Junco 
in the Cuyamaca Mountains, California, 
199 

Snipe, Wilson, 187 

Solitaire, Townsend, 191, 195 





Sparrow, Brewer, 189 
Bell, 89 
Black-chinned, 89 
Cassin, 191 
Desert, 157 
English, 25, 28, 60, 108, 156, 199 
Gambel, 157 
Lincoln, 157 
Mountain Song, 157 
Rufous-crowned, 89, 115, 158, 159 | 
Rusty, 60 . 
Sage, 157 | 
San Diego Song, 89 | 
Sandwich, 128 j 
Savanna, 35 
Slate-colored, 157 
Thick-billed, 189 
Townsend Fox, 128, 129, 135 
Western Chipping, 19, 22, 43, 89, 157, 189 
Western Lark, 25, 85, 89, 157 
Western Tree, 157 
Western Vesper, 156 | 
White-crowned, 53, 157 
Spatula clypeata, 105, 110 
Speotyto cunicularia hypogeea, 87, 137, 154 
Spinus pinus, 156, 189 
pinus, 18 
Spizella atrogularis, 89, 139 
breweri, 79, 140, 189 
monticola ochracea, 157 
pallida, 140 
so¢ialis arizonz, 22, 89, 139, 157, 189 
Spheniscus demersus, 72 
Sphyrapicus ruber, 136, 188 
varius nuchalis, 154 
Spoonbill, 105 
Squatarola squatarola, 109 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 158, 190 
Stellula calliope, 189 
Sterna antillarum, 58 
caspia, 97 i 
forsteri, 97, 186 | 
maxima, 78 i 
Strepsilas interpres, 110 


~~ 


Strix cunicularia, 57 , 
pratincola, 87, 137, 154 
Sturnella magna neglecta, 88 ~ 


neglecta, 139, 156, 189 
Sula variegata, 110 
Surf Bird, 129 
Swallow, Bank, 58, 176, 1¢o0 
Barn, 135, 158, 190 
Cliff, 58, 90, 190, 194, 199 
Common Barn, 58 
Eave, 169 
Rough-winged, 158, 190 
Tree, 24, 190 
Violet-green, 194 
Swift, Vaux, 188 
White-throated, 88, 154, 169 
Syrnium occidentale, 154, 198 
varium, 198 
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Tachycineta thalassina brachyptera, 139 
lepida, 194 
Telmatodytes palustris paludicola, gt 
plesius, 190 
Tanager, Western, 158, 190 
Taylor, H. R., a notable sparrow’s nest, 28 
Taylor, Walter P., review ofa paper on the 
eyes of birds, 166; review of Forbes’s ‘“Or- 
nithological Cross-section of Illinois’’, 168 
Taverner, P. A., the new check-list, 55 
Teal, Blue-winged, 110 
Cinnamon, 86, 186 
Tern, American Black, 97, 186 ° 
Caspian, 97 
Common, 105 
Foster, 97, 186 
Least, 58 
Thayer, John E. (with Outram Bangs), birds 
collected by W. W. Brown, Jr., on Cerros, 
San Benito and Natividad islands in the 
spring of 1906, with notes on the biota of 
the islands, 77; catalog of birds collected 


by W. W. Brown, Jr., in middle Lower 


California, 135 
Thayer, John E., eggs of the Rosy Gull, 179 
Thrasher, Bendire, 196 
Brown, 195 
Palmer, 196 
Pasadena, 90 
Sage, 42, 190, 194 
Thrush, Alaska Hermit, 135 
Audubon Hermit, 195 
Hermit, 128 
Olive-backed, 54 
Sierra Hermit, 191 
Varied, 128, 132 
Thryomanes bewickii cerroensis, 77, 79, 138 
charienturus, 79, 90 
leucogaster, 195 
Titmouse, Gray, 195 
Plain, 90, 199 
Torrey, Bradford, the Vermillion Flycatcher at 
Santa Barbara, 109 
Towhee, Abert, 157 
Anthony, 85, 89 
Arctic, 157 
Brown, 26 
Green-tailed, 190 
Spurred, 24, 81, 157, 158 
Toxostoma bendirei, 196 
cinereum mearnsi, 138 
crissale, 196 
curvirostra palmeri, 196 
lecontei arenicola, 138 
rediviva helva, 138 
redivivum pasadenense, 90 
rufum, 195 
Trochilus anna, 78 
alexandri, 88 
colubris, 58 
cost, 78, 81 
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Troglodytes aedon parkmani, go 
Turkey, Merriam, 153 
Turnstone, Black, 129 
Common, 110 
Tyler, John G., a colony of Tri-colored 
Blackbirds, 177 
Tyrannus tyrannus, 154 
verticalis, 88, 155, 189 
vociferans, 88, 137, 155 


U 


Urubitinga anthracina, 110 


V 


Vireo, Anthony, 60 
Cassin, 190 
Least, 90 
Western Warbling, go, 194 
Vireo bellii pusillus, 139 
solitarius cassinii, 190 
gilvus swainsoni, 90, 194 
huttoni oberholseri, 91 
obscurus, 60 
pusillus, 90 
vicinior, 139 
Vulture, Black, 57 
California, 160 
Turkey, 86,154, 187 


W 


Wad-marker, 162 
Warbler, Audubon, 190, 194 
Golden Pileolated, go 
Hermit, 190 
Lutescent, 190 
Magnolia, 110 
Myrtle, 132 
Orange-crowned, 54 
Pileolated, 194 
Prothonotary, I10 
Tolmie, 190, 194 
Townsend, 60, 132 
Yellow, 26, 90, 194 
Warren, Edward R., photographing Magpies, 
5; an interesting occurrence of the Canyon 
Wren, III 
Water-thrush, Alaska, 28, 60 
Whip-poor-will, Stephens, 196 
Whitman, C. O., review of his paper on “the 
problem of the origin of species,’’ 30 
Willett, G., summer birds of a prairie lake, 105 
Wilsonia pusilla chryseola, 90, 139 
pileolated, 194 
Wood, Casey A.,review of his paper on eyes and 
eyesight of birds, 166 
Woodpecker, Arctic Three-toed, 188 
Batchelder, 154 
Cabanis, 188 
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Woodpecker, California, 87 
Lewis, 27, 154, 188 
Northern Pileated, 188 
Nuttall, 87 
Red-bellied, 147 
Rocky Mountain Hairy, 154 
White-headed, 188 
Willow, 27, 87 

Woodruff, Frank M., review of his ‘‘birds of 
the Chicago area,’’ 167 

Wren, Baird, 195 
Cactus, go 
California Bewick, 90 
Canyon, III, 195 
Dotted Canyon, 1, 17, 90 
Parkman, 90 
Rock, 195 
Tule, gt 
Vigors, 24 
Western Marsh, 190 
Western Winter, 190 
Winter, 128 
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Wren-tit, Pallid, gv, 151 


X 


Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus, 28, 156, 189 
Xema sabini, 58, 180, 198 
Xenopicus albolarvatus, 188 


Y 


Yellow-throat, Pacific, 23 
Western, 90 


Z 


Zamelodia melanocephala, 79, 89, 157 
capitalis, 174 
Zenaidura carolinensis 78, 86, 136, 153 
macroura, 28, 187, 198 
Zonotrichia leucophrys, 53, 140, 157 
gambeli, 140, 157 
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Blackbird, Bi-colored, nest of, 150 

Bluebird, Western, adult male at uest-lole, 
127; parent about to enter hole, 126; parent 
feeding young, 125; nesting site in bird- 
box, 124 

Childs, John Lewis, portrait of, 163 

Condor, South American, heads of adults, 47; 
young, 46; nesting site, 45 

Cooper Club, southern division meeting, por- 
trait of, 117 

Eagle, Monkey-eating Forest, 93 

Falcon, Prairie, eggs of, 183; nesting site of, 181 

Flycatcher, Western, nest of, 177 

Forest view, Big Basin, 174 

Grebe, Western, adult carrying young, 100; a 
corner in colony, 98; young, 100; adult, 
Io1; nest and young of, g9 

Gulls, feeding on garbage at Monterey, 92 

Gull, California and Ring-billed, 13, 14; adult 
and young California, 15; adult of Rosy, 
179; eggs of Rosy, 179; young of Rosy, 
180 

Jay, California, 122; Steller, nest and eggs of, 
123; Woodhouse, nest and eggs of, 82 


Magpies young of, 4, 7, 8, 8, 9; nest of, in cot- 
ton-vcod, 6; interior of nest of, 7 

Ouzel, Water, nest of, 175 

Owl, Rocky Mounta:n Screech, nest of, 142; 
young of, 143, 145; ad... male of, 144; nest- 
ing site of, 141 

Parrot, thick-billed, 104 

Pelican, American White, parent 
young, 34; nesting site of, 36; herd of 
young of, 37; half-grown young of, 38; 
young of, 39; adult flying, 41; young of, 
40; adult and rookery, 41 

Penguins, Black-footed, colony of, 72, 73, 74 
on nests, 75 

Roadrunner, Sketch of, 52; map showing dis- 
tribution of, 52 

Siskin, Pine, nesting site of, 19; nest of, 18 

Sparrow, Cassin, nesting site of, 192; nest and 
eggs of, I93; English, nest of, in hornet’s 
nest, 108; Rufous-crowned, nest and eggs 
of, 159 

Swift, White-throated, nesting sites of, 
mission, 170, 171 


feeding 


in old 











